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GOOD-BYE TO MARKET. 



AS Mrs. Lowe, widow of Uriah LowCi of 
Oldgate Pastures (the farm that stretches 
along the green natural platform between the 
wood and the moor- edge), advanced in years, she 
often compared herself with an old tree in 
autumn — a sheltered oak whose leaves fell one 
by one. Till she was seventy-five she never 
failed to appear at market, not, to be sure, to 
sell her own farm produce — one of her middle- 
aged sons or daughters — she had three of each — 
in turn accompanying her to chaffer keenly with 
such as grouped, shrewd of eye, in the little 
square; but to gratify her reflection for a week 
with the quaint panorama and its foreground of 
living folk. 

She loved to watch the market folk; although 
she never spoke of her inmost thoughts to the 
men and women who called her mother, had she 
chosen she could have told many a true secret 
that she had learned without words. The humours 
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of young married couples appealed most to her ; 
it was good to observe man and wife in the 
brief years before love had given place to use. 

As dainty an old woman as could be seen 
anywhere ! The last time she went to Calton 
St. Anne's (she was seventy-six then, and for 
some weeks had been absent) she wore her best 
grey gown — of thin silk festooned with ruchings, 
her Paisley shawl — the ground white, the Indian 
palms a softened yellow, her scuttle bonnet with 
its crimped lawn cap, which, bleached as it 
was, was no snowier than the hair beneath. 
This costume had hitherto been reserved for great 
occasions, her ordinary market attire being severely 
plain, but neat to perfection. But, in her opinion 
this was as great an occasion as any — she had 
come to say good-bye to the market, and to 
quit the scene with the grace of a gifted actress 
who retires into private life. 

That day she held in either hand the crook 
of an ash stick. Her eldest son, Jabez, offered 
his arm, but, being a proud woman, she refused 
his help, and although she still carried herself 
with dignity, one could see that her knees were 
no longer in good working order. 

"Old age and rheumatics have gotten me at 
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last," she said to one after another. "I've been 
a bed-lier most of th' harvest time, and 'tisn't 
likely as Fll e'er be seen here any more. Doctor 
he declares as for th* future Fm bound to rest 
aside th* parlour fire, a-dosing and a-telling of 
old tales. And I be contented, for e'ery dog has 
his day. Good-bye, to you, William (or John, or 
Sarah, as the case might be) ; good-bye to you." 

At last, just after a tired curtsey to his Grace 
of Ashford, who was riding through the little 
town, she was taken away across the bridge, and 
along the Grassbrook road in the direction of 
Oldgate. At the first curve she gripped Jabez's 
arm, and turned for a parting look at the 
slender-spired church and the town hall, and the 
amphitheatre of hills. 

"Bide a bit, Jabez," she whispered. "You 
mustn't hurry me ; I want to say good-bye again." 

Her voice was more tender than usual ; al- 
though she had never been aught but an excellent 
mother, she had rarely displayed any sentiment. 
Had her children been keener of perception, they 
might have believed that she scarce regarded 
them as her social equals. Jabez looked into 
her face, and saw the wrinkled cheeks all wet 
with tears. 
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"Dall, it mother/' he said; "you're none going 
to give way, I do hope and trust. There's many 
a long year of peace and comfort afore you yet ! " 

" 'Tis none with grief as I'm crying," she said ; 
"for sure there's no need for me to grieve. I were 
but a-thinking how, three years after your father 
and I were wed, he brought me to the Whitsun 
Fair, with little Uriah, who was scarce a twelve- 
month old at the time. Eh, dear ! eh, dear ! 
eh, dear ! that bairn ! But he was a beauty ! 
And your father ! I can see him now — a-strutting 
about like a bantam cock as is father to an 
angel ! . . . Come you on, Jabez, I'm ready 
to go." 

" Why," said he wonderingly ; " I ne'er knew 
as I'd a brother called after father. 'Tis strange 
as you ne'er spoke of him afore ! " 

"None so strange, Jabez," she replied; "for 
if you give all your heart to anything, you're 
bound to seal your lips. And young Uriah, my 
first-born, had all the love I'd gotten in me. 
. . . . He'd be fifty-seven and three weeks 
old if he'd lived, since he was born on th' night 
of Pack Rag Feast. But he died ere his second 
birthday, and you didn't come for six year or so." 

The phlegmatic Jabez was shaken for once in 
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his life. "Lord!" he said, "to think as there 
were seven - of us, and none six ! Why, mother, 
you can't have cared much about the bantling, 
or you'd have told us all about him years and 
years ago." 

"Ah, Jabez, " she said; "Ah, lad! you've lived 
single, like your brothers and sisters, all your 
life, and you can't imderstand what I mean. 
But yoimg Uriah — if he'd only growed up, he 
wouldn't have stayed a bachelor, none he . . . 
There was that in his eyen, eh, God bless him ! 
Now, on with you, lad — I want to see no more. 
Good-bye, Calton St. Anne's — I've gotten to play 
old woman now, and ne'er to see you again." 

For the rest of the journey she never spoke, 
save in absent reply to her son's ejaculations 
concerning the divers farmers' crops. The harvest 
had been good; even in her own memory Old- 
gate had known no fuller granary. In spite of 
her age and her love for forgotten things, she 
had hioved with the times. It was she who 
played benefactress to the whole of the valley 
by introducing separators for the cream, and 
superphosphates to destroy the "black twitch" 
that even starving cattle refuse. 

Jabez, like his brothers and sisters, was unimag- 
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inative, obtuse, dispassionate. But all the same, 
there was no better-respected family than the 
Lowes within a twentv-mile march. Thev were 
good, solid folk, temperate — no man had ever 
been " market-merry " — excellent supporters of the 
village church, and yet kindly tolerant of the 
Dissenters. The women were thrifty, wholesome, 
genteel, admirable poultry breeders, and not averse 
from assisting at the killing of home-grown pigs. 
But they were not their mother*s equals, and, 
after all, none was better aware of the fact. 

Her superiority cannot be accounted for, since 
she was the only daughter of poor parents, whose 
sole property had been a fifty-acre farm in the 
heart of the moorland, where the stony meadows 
were thridded by a peaty stream. And Uriah 
came of a family whose sires had played church- 
warden for more than two centuries. But there's 
her daguerrotype in the best parlour at Oldgate — 
the portrait of a boisterous little beauty with 
laughing eyes and wonderful golden ringlets. . . 
Uriah's oil painting, done by a local artist, hangs 
beside — one sees that he was good and heavy 
and saturnine — a kind, deliberate creature whose 
blood flowed torpidly. The picture of the young 
Uriah nobody had ever seen, nobody would ever 
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see, because it was hidden in the very centre of 
the mother*s heart. 

The journey finished, after one bold gaze at 
the fading October sunlight, she went indoors, 
not passing, as she had ever done before, to the 
houseplace, but, quite forgetting to use her sticks, 
making straight for the second parlour. A red 
fire burned in the hob-grate; her favourite chair, 
lugged, and covered with dull, red chintz, stood, 
with its spindle-legged footstool in front. The 
table was laid for supper, as at Wakes, or 
funeral times. She sat down, loosened her bonnet- 
strings, lifted her skirt for the red flannel petticoat 
to absorb the heat. Selina, her eldest daughter, 
a gaimt woman of fifty, came to remove her 
shawl ; Eliza and Hannah bustled to and fro 
with dishes. 

"So you're back, mother," said Selina. "Well, 
well, *tis good to see you looking none the worse." 

Mrs. Lowe caught her hand; a queer little 
noise sounded in her throat. "Ay, wench," she 
said. "Fm back again and Fve said good-bye 
to market." 

Selina was somewhat moved. "'Tis what we 
all come to," she said. "The law of Nature, 
parson tells. There's always a day when we 
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move aside and rest. And you'll be with us 
many a year yet — you'll sit like a lady, and 
give your orders for us all to bide by." i 

The old woman's grip tightened. " Selina," she 
murmured, " 't has come upon me to-day, within ! 

the last few hours, as I haven't been a tender 
mother to any of you " 

Selina stared aghast. " Mother ! " she exclaimed. 
"Whate'er be you a-talking of? — nob'dy could 
have been kinder and more upright to her children 
nor you've been ! " 

"'Tisn't that," said Mrs. Lowe. "I know as 
I've tried to be just .... 'Tis as I haven't '^^ 

been able to give you all as a mother should 
have done. Selina — I've never been one for 
kissing — I've almost forgotten how it should be 
done .... Selina, bring your cheek nearer, 
and let th' poor old lass kiss you." 

The spinster obeyed trembling ; when the kiss 
of kindness had been given, her sallow face was 
working convulsively. 

" Oh dear ! oh mother ! " she cried. Then, 
flinging her apron over her head, she stumbled ^ 

from the room, almost falling over Eliza and 
Hannah, who had watched the scene with troubled 
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Mrs. Lowe bedkoned them to come near. 

"Wenches," she said, "your mother's gotten to 
kiss you both, and to ask you to forgive her for 
none loving you as she ought." 

They cried out that there could never have 
been a better parent; but she shook her head 
wistfully. 

"Tisn't as I hadn't the wish to be otherwise," 
she told them ; " but 'tis as I hadn't the power. 
If I'd pretended to love you, 'twould have been 
deceitful; for all the love I had left me when 
my firstborn were borne away." 

Since none save Jabez had heard of their eldest 

brother, they begged her to imburden her mind. 
"'Twould interest you little," she replied, "and 

it all happened so long ago. All as you'd care 

to know is, he was th' only child I e'er had as 

featured me — skin, eyes, curls and all. I'd given 

all myself to him; you others were all dark, 

with black hair, th' very picture of your father. 

Now let's talk no more of 't, but sit us to th' 

table and eat our victuals. Ah, here's Jabez, 

and Silas, and Luke. Lads, come hither, your 

mother's in for a kissing-do , . . ." 

The evening was marked by a certain mournful 

festivity. After the milking and the foddering 
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were seen to, the three sons came back into the 
parlour, where Selina had arranged six chairs, 
three on either side of her mother's, in a semi- 
circle afront the fire. The lads had never been 
permitted to smoke there before ; now the old 
woman insisted upon each bringing out his clay 
pipe and puffing vigorously, till the great white 
beams of the ceiling were all veiled with a grey 
mist. 

" Tis a whim of mine," she explained, " as we 
should enjoy ourselves on the night after Fve 
said good-bye to market. And happen, who 
knows, we mayn't all have many more chances 
of sitting together? Selina, ope yonder cupboard, 
and bring out the green flask in the corner — here's 
th' key, wench. Sloe gin, 'tis ; I made it twenty 
years ago, th' same winter as your father died." 

Selina produced the bottle; Mrs. Lowe held it 
between her face and the firelight. "Six wine- 
glasses," she said. "Nay, none for me — 'twill be 
a job to make th' liquor go round for you all. 
And after you've supped, I've matters to talk 
about and to settle." 

Five minutes later when with a shaking hand 
she had filled the thick-stemmed glasses, Jabez, 

whose eyes were blinking oddly, rose to his feet. 
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"To mother's health!" he said. "Th* best 
mother as e*er lived ! " 

But, pressing heavily on the padded arms of 
her chair, she half rose. " None to my health 1 " 
she cried, almost breathlessly. "To-night you 
just drink to the memory of young Uriah, as 
none of you heard about till now ! " 

So they drank together to the dead, and the 
old woman sat smiling at something in the 
heart of the fire. After a while, she began to 
talk about how the world had changed her since 
her youth. She made Jabez find the pack-horse 
^bell that belonged to his paternal grandfather; 
and then she rang it faintly as she described 
the little caravans conveying the lime into the 
remoter valleys. She spoke of tinder-box days, of 
rushlights, of forgotten merry-makes, of dances, 
such as "The Threshing of the Oats.*' And so 
the hours passed until the tall clock in the 
comer wheezed for ten. 

" By'r Leddy ! '* she cried. " There's business to 
be done, and 'tis already time for blanket fair ! " 

"Blanket fair!" said Selina, who had never 
heard the phrase before. " Why, mother what be 
that ? " 

Mrs. Lowe laughed delightedly. "Blanket fair's 



/ 
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where young Uriah used to be put every night," 
she replied. "Well, we're all a bit tired, so I'll 
get the job o'er. Jabez, you go to my chamber 
and bring th' box as stands aside th' dressing- 
chest. I'm going to make each of you a present." 

The man returned soon with a square oaken 
coffer, criss-crossed with iron bands. She gave 
him two more keys, bade him place it on a stool 
and turn the locks. When the lid was raised, she 
brought to light, very carefully, six plumped-out 
leather bags. 

" x\s you know," she said, " your father left me 
land and stock for life, and I've managed well. 
By his Will you're to divide all betwixt you 
when I'm gone. He used for to fancy as 'twould 
be needful to sell th' farm some day ; but I 
think, as you've kept together for so long, you'd 
best none separate. And this money's what came 
when my own little place were sold ; your father 
were none a greedy man, and he gave it to me 
forthright, and, unbeknown to any of you, I've 
added till there's a nice bit of ready money 
for all, lads and lassies, to share and share alike." 

" None to-night, mother," they said, almost 
simultaneously. " Nay, don't give it us to-night." 

She frowned whimsically. " I'm used to having 
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my own way," she saidi "so ne'er try to 
thwart me. Besides, there's gold left — gold — as 
I wouldn't part with, if parting meant as I 
could live another eighty year. And this gold I 
ask to be buried with me — ^here." 

She touched her shrunken bosom. "Just above 
th' heart," she added. "'T has lain there afore, 
and none once lain heavy. Come, wenches, you 
can help me to my chamber — for, though I've 
enjoyed myself more nor I've done for many a 
long year, I be main tired. Takes it out of an 
old body, saying good-bye to market does I " 

The three women accompanied her upstairs, 
and helped her to undress. When she lay com- 
fortably in the middle of her four-poster — since 
her husband's death she had always slept alone — 
she bade Selina bring up the oaken box. 

"Lay it on th' table near by," she said "and 
open th' lid again, so as if I want to get my 
own gold in th' night, I can easily do't." 

This done, Selina took up the candle, and 
looked at the worn face upon the pillow. The 
nightcap was of soft linen and slightly awry — 
she straightened it gently. And though she was 
only a phlegmatic old maid, a hot tear fell to 
the mother's cheek. 
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"You're looking very pale, mother," she mur- 
mured. " Prythee let one of us lie aside of you 
to-night ? " 

"Go thy ways, wenches," said Mrs. Lowe, "if 
I want aught, I'll call." 

So, since they had never disobeyed, they left 
her in darkness. But Selina, waking before dawn, 
crept, oppressed by an odd forboding, back to the 
room. The old woman was very tranquil ; the 
candlelight upon her face did not make her stir. 
And one hand held, close to the left breast, a 
cluster of golden circlets — little ringlets of young 
Uriah, the only child who had featured the 
mother. 
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SIX toss-pots sat afront the glowing fire in 
the "Bold Cloudesley" bar-parlour. It was 
club night — they had met to pay their monthly 
subscriptions, and to thresh out every grain of 
village gossip from each others' sheaves. Good 
Mrs. Fearnehough, mine hostess, stood, arms akimbo, 
in the doorway that opened to the houseplace, 
besprinkling their talk with interjections, and 
protesting when the choice of words became 
what she called "unparliamentary." She was 
wont to tell cronies of her own sex that she 
heard more news on a club-night than in all 
the four intervening weeks. 

Of a sudden old William Baggalley struck his 
glossy knee with his palm. "Tis strange how 
things do slip the memory," he said. "Here 'tis 
nigh closing time, and I'd clean forgot to mention 
what I'd heard o' Mary Biggin — Sam Biggin's 
widow — her as lives at the foot o' Black Clough." 

The other men took their pipes from their 
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mouths: Mrs. Feamehough stepped forward. 
"Nought amiss with the poor soul, I do trust/' 
she said. "Surely Mary Biggin's had trouble 
enow ! *' 

Baggalley nodded feelingly. "Ay, that she has," 
he replied. "But in this world the measure isna 
considered. I heard tell as Mr. Wyllard, the 
duke*s steward, has said to her as imless she 
pays the back-rent, she's gotten to flit next 
March." 

" And a cruel shame I call it ! " cried the 
hostess. "A wi^ow-woman without sons to aid 
her, and with a daughter" she sighed pitifully — 
" such a daughter ! — though to be sure the wench 
works as hard as any man indoors — for naturally 
she'll ne'er come out save when she's forced. 
My heart fair bled when they brought her in the 
wagon for Confirmation ! And the Bishop were 
struck all o' a heap ! " 

Robson of Cockey Farm giggled. "My father 
used for to talk o' Sam's grandmother — she were 
just the same, and as strong as bull -beef. She 
lived to be eighty, and they reckoned as she'd 
ha' lasted twenty year longer, but for a surfeit 
o' young damsons. And her hands and feet kept 
as little as a lass o' ten's ! " 
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Just then a weird music — ^the music of a full 
orchestra, rose in the forecourt beyond the window. 
"The Last Rose of Simimer" was pimctuated 
with the clanging of cymbals, the ringing of 
bells. Although the sound was discordant in the 
extreme, the listeners, being of a sentimental 
cast, pricked ears ecstatically and beat time with 
their churchwardens. 

"Tis Grassbrook new brass-band,'* said Mrs. 
Feamehough, when silence returned. "They 
should ha* come afore — th' clock's at quarter to 
ten I'* But when she opened the door, only 
one man stood there, a tall lanky youngster with 
reddish hair and roguish face. The drinkers, 
peeping over the woman's shoulder, saw that he 
was laden with quaint instnmients, strapped to 
his arms and legs and even to his heels. 

"Now mother," he said, "I've given you a 
tune, and I'd like a wet for payment .... 
I could peck the top off a quart." 

"And you shall," said Mrs. Feanehough fer- 
vently. I thought from the noise you made as 
there were half a score o' you ! Come inside — 
come to the fire and let's ha' a look at you. 
Lord, to think as one alone could fetch all that 
music ! " 
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The traveller, however, declined to come further 
than the lobby. "I'm on the way to Bradley 
Town," he said; "and Fve to see a chap there 
at ten o'clock in the morning. Fid be obliged, 
ma'am, if you'ld direct me the nearest way, 
seeing as I'm tired — in fact I've been afoot e'er 
since noon." 

" Dear, dear ! " said Mrs. Fearnehough, from the 
little glass-fronted bar. "You may well be tired 
wi' all yon music to carry. Here's your ale, 
young man, and you're welcome ! " 

The other men watched him somewhat curiously ; 
he emptied the pewter in three draughts. Then, 
standing in their midst, he played out of grati- 
tude that adaptation of " Home, Sweet Home," 
which bears the title of "The Song that Reached 
My Heart." And as the last note sounded, the 
clock in the kitchen struck ten, and all moved to the 
door. 

"I'm sorry you can't bide longer," said Mrs. 
Fearnehough ; " but the law's the law. Howe'er, 
'tis moonlight, and belike you'll ha' a comfortable 
walk, though to be sure the glass is falling." 

"Ay, 'twill rain afore morning," said William 
Baggalley, who was already at the gate. " I can 
always tell by my corns prittling. You come 
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along my way, lad, and FU set you on the path. 
You should reach Bradley Town by twelve o* the 
clock, if you go by way o* Black Clough. Tis 
by far the gainest road.** 

The others still hung about the green: Bag- 
galley, mindful of an old wife whose patience 
must not be overstrained, walked haistily up the 
deserted street, past the ancient, elm -shaded church, 
past the Tudor hall with the balustraded garden, 
and past the sandstone troughs where the village 
folk get their water. All the while, being inquis- 
itive by nature, he asked the stranger pertinent 
questions concerning his profession, and displayed 
an uneasy curiosity as to the amount of his 
emoluments. 

At the juncture of the Bretton road, however, 
it was necessary to part company. "You must 
climb up the 'edge,**' said the farmer, "and 
cross the style near to the first gate, then follow 
the path down to Black Clough and along- 
side Blackbrook till you come to the Bradley 
turnpike. *Tis easy enow for the young — there 
were a time when I could *find my way blindfold. 
Good night to you, lad, and a pleasant walk." 

The young fellow tramped somewhat wearily 
up the hill, turning more than once to look with 
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some regret upon the lights of Milton. If a 
business engagement had not been likely to result 
from to-morrow's interview, he would certainly 
have sheltered under some village roof; but being 
thriftily disposed, he believed in taking at the 
flood, and so plodded onward. When he reached 
the top of the "edge," a rain-cloud veiled the 
moon : he stood for some minutes in the shelter 
of a rowan, covering himself and his instruments 
with a gigantic cloak of black mackintosh. 

When he went on again, the rain falling 
lightly, his figure resembled that of a monstrously 
corpulent female who wore an ill-shapen crinoline. 
The faint gleam of light made him cast a shad- 
do w big as a haystack. As he was climbing 
the first stile, he saw a bemused labourer stag- 
gering along the rough path. This man stopped 
of a sudden, gazed fixedly at the odd figure, 
gaped, bent his body, pressed swollen palms upon 
his hams. 

" By Jowks, Sarah ! " he stuttered, " I do b'lieve 
as you're wasting flesh ! " 

He staggered forward for a closer view, perhaps 
to feel her arms ; but the musician beat the 
drum under his waterproof and jangled the bells 
on his ankles, and bending his head sent plain- 
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tive wails from the Pandean pipes. The tippler 
fell to a sitting posture on a tussock of grass, 
his eyes covered with his hands. "Oh, mother 
mercy 1 '* he wailed, " Tisna Sarah Biggin, but a 
ghostess — a Jack wi' the iron teeth I " 

The traveller heard his voice long after he had 
turned the corner of rock and begim the descent 
into Black Clough. The track soon reached the 
bank of the stream that divided the little valley, 
whose sides, save for a few acres of cultivated 
groimd, were covered with boulders and rushes. 
There was a ruined mill — its dam empty, its 
wheel lying broken in a bed of butter-burrs. 
Half a mile away was visible the lighted window 
of a low-built house — the only inhabited place 
remaining in the clough. 

Being laden with so many fragile instruments, 
it was necessary for him to walk very carefully. 
All might have gone well, however, had not 
another and blacker cloud hid the moon ; the 
young man mistook a clod of clay for a stone; 
he stumbled, recovered himself and saved his 
possessions at the cost of a sprained ankle. The 
rain fell in sheets now; already he felt a trick- 
ling down the back of his neck. There were 
no trees here — ^no shelter of any kind nearer than 
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the house. He hobbled painfully along, and, 
passing through a carefully-kept garden, knocked 
lightly upon the door. 

A dog barked ; through the curtain the musician 
could see the moving of a candle. Then the 
latch was lifted, the door opened, and a sweet 
high-pitched voice inquired his business. For a 
moment he saw nothing but the light ; then, 
overcome with a surprise that was akin to awe, 
he staggered back against the wall of the porch. 

A young woman of medium stature but enor- 
mous girth stood on the threshold. She was 
dressed in a black gown, with a loose white 
muslin pinafore that concealed all the lines of 
her figure. Her face was fair and mild and 
pretty ; her black hair glossy and luxuriant ; 
earrings with pendants hung from either lobe. 
She was knitting an immense stocking — its weight 
seemed overmuch for her small white hands. 
The foot that peeped from beneath her petticoat 
was short and slender and arched. 

" By Gye ! " stammered the man. " 'Tis a 
wonder ! " 

As she peered, Sarah's colour rose ; she raised 
her hands, still holding needles and stocking to 
her bosom. "Thank the Lord I'm none the only 
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one in the country ! " she said faintly. " Come 
indoors, ma*am, whoe'er you be — ** 

He laughed shortly, and unbuttoned the cloak, 
letting it fall to the floor. "I beg your pardon, 
miss, for being mistook for a woman," he said, 
but *tis on account o* music-playing being my 
profession. I had to cover 'em to keep 'em 
from the rain. And I've happed on an accident — 
twisted my foot a bit, and, seeing the light, 
took the liberty o' calling." 

"You did right," said the girl, "though to be 
sure 'tis none often as we're up so late. But one 
o' the cows is badly, and mother's gone to give 
her a draught: I reckon she'll be back soon. 
Sit you down by the fire — take off your music — 
you canna rest comfortable with it on, I'll be 
boimd." 

She pushed forward a great armchair, then set 
the kettle on the hob. "By Gyel" he muttered, 
under his breath. " By Gye ! " 

Footsteps came along the path: in another 
minute a tall weary-looking woman entered, 
carrying an empty pail. The young man touched 
his forehead deferentially; the daughter nodded 
reassuringly. "This gentleman's hurt his foot, 
mother," she said, "and he were forced to come 
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for help. I told him as he did the proper 
thing." 

"And so he did," said Mrs. Biggin warmly. 
" 'Tis none often as one can help one*s fellows 
in this place ; but nought pleases me more. 
Sarah, love, you make him a cup o' tea, and 
bring out the cold bacon — there's enow for one. 
And ril get the white oils — *twere my own 
granny's receipt, and there's naught better for a 
strain." 

She knelt on the hearthrug beside his chair, 
and in spite of his protestations unlaced his 
shoe. When the sock was drawn off very gently, 
she clicked her tongue, "You ha' given it a 
wrench, mester," she said. "The lump's big as 
a duck- egg ! " 

Sarah had laid the table now : Mrs. Biggin 
bade the visitor eat and drink, urging him with 
old fashioned hospitality to take far more than 
he desired. Afterwards she sat on a little green 
stool, and, taking his foot in her lap, poured 
some liniment in her palm and began to rub 
the swelling. "'Twill be all right when morning 
comes," she said. "You shall ha' the settle to 
rest on — I'll draw it nigh to the hearth." 

"You're vastly good," he said; "considering 
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as I am only a stranger." Then Mrs. Biggin 
worked for a while in silence, and the young 
man's eyes followed Sarah (who tripped lightly 
to and fro, as if to show that notwithstanding 
her hugeness she was nimble of gait) with ad- 
miration and respect. 

"Tell you what," he burst out at last, "I 
don't know whether you be rich or poor — " 

" Poor," said the widow sadly, " poor as Job's 
louse ! If you'd been a farmer in Black Clough 
for the last few years you'ld know what it 
meant. Since my man died, I've been put to 
such shifts as I dimna like to talk o'." 

"Nay, mother," interrupted Sarah, "there's folk 
in the world worse off nor we are. Happen we 
shanna ha' to leave: there's no knowing what a 
day may bring forth I " 

Mrs. Biggin furtively rubbed her eyes with the 
back of her left hand. "My daughter's always 
a-cheering me," she sighed. "I thank Providence 
as she's gotten a good spirit, for 'tis God's truth 
she needs it ! Her canna go out-o'-doors, poor 
wench, leastways in Milton, without e'erybody 
running after her I " 

"And I don't wonder," cried the young man 
feverently;" for she's a sight to see! I should 
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think as at bottom you're one of the proudest 
women in the land ! " 

The widow groaned ; Sarah frowned and blushed 
again. " Proud ? " said the girl, " Eh, dear, I've 
gotten little to be proud o'." 

"Seems to me as you've gotten a great deal," 
he said. "I reckon 'tis pride alone as keeps you 
hidden away in this out-o'- the- world spot, when 
you ought to take your proper place as a Won- 
der ! Why, you're worth ten pound a week — 
and you' Id get ten pound a week at the very 
least ! " 

" Lord ! " hesitated Mrs. Biggin. " Whate'er can 
you be saying ? " 

"What I mean ma'am. My life's been passed 
in the show-business — my own father being owner 
o' the * Galloping Horses ' that go round to 
feasts and wakes — so I'm competent to know. 
And I've seen many a Fat Woman in my time ; 
but ne'er one as came near your daughter — no, 
not by eight or nine stone ! " 

Mrs. Biggin uplifted her hands. "You dunna 
mean it — you canna mean it ! " panted Sarah. 
"You canna mean as folk'ld pay to look at 
me!" 

"As sure as I live, I do," he replied. "You've 
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but to say the word, and you can have jewels 
arid feathers and velvets and satins — ^you can earn 
'em all by sitting on an oak throne. And you'll 
be giving pleasure and delight to everybody as 
sees you ! " 

" Oh mother, mother, mother ; " cried Sarah. 
" It canna be true ! " 

Mrs. Biggin's eyes were gleaming very brightly 
now. "You're none telling us a lie, mester?" 
she faltered. "You'ld ne'er raise our hopes just 
to dash 'em I" 

"'Tis gospel truth, and, though I be a poor 
man, to show you as I'm in earnest, I'll take 
you both up to London, to see a gentleman as . I 
swear'll be only too thankful to engage. I read 
in the papers as he's come to start a great 
Show — ^he's an American and known all over the 
world." 

The idea of such a great change bewildered 
the two women. "You mun give us time to 
think," began the mother. 

"Nay," said he, "if you think, you'll likely 
decide against it, and that'ld be doing folk a 
wrong. At ten o'clock I've to see someone in 
Bradley Town — a marionette chap as wants to 
hire me for my music — ^and belike I shall be 
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working for him at the beginning o*. next week. 
Tell you what, you'd best come with me, and 
we'll take train up to London." 

*' Sarah couldna walk to Bradley," objected 
Mrs. Biggin. 

"Then I'll send a covered van for her, soon 
as I reach the town," he replied. 

The widow found another obstacle. "And 
couldna for the life o' her get in a railway 
carriage." 

The man after a moment of perplexity said: 
"Well, I'm so sure about it that I'll pay for a 
truck." 
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Thus it was that Sarah Biggin, who had wasted 
her sweetness on the desert air of Black Clough, 
became universally celebrated. She travelled, her 
mother playing chaperon, with the American 
Show through Europe and the States, and was 
much beloved by her fellow -wonders. Moreover, 
she proved so singular an attraction that after the 
first month her salary was doubled. Many men 
offered her marriage ; but she had given her 
heart to her discoverer, who, although he has 
now been her husband for ten years, still counts 
himself the happiest man in existence. 
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It is rumoured in Milton that she has purchased 
Callow Hall, the great house near the moor, and 
that she means to retire into private life. The 
gaffers at the "Bold Cloudesley" are already 
talking of bunting and a triumphal arch. 
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AFTER the .train had emerged from the long 
tunnel that pierces the base of a hill 
well-nigh as steep as Kinderscout itself, William 
Postlethwaite began to gather together his be- 
longings, so that all might be ready when Ford 
station was reached. He pulled an oak-grained 
tip bo3( with domed lid from beneath the seat, 
and straightened the label, which was inscribed 
in a roimd schoolboy hand with: — "Mr. W, 
Postlethwaite, c/o Mrs, D3:abble, Milton Cross 
Farm, Milton," then he took from the raclf 
overhead a large bundle of mole-traps, dpne up 
iQ coarse canvas, and a new brown bowler hat^ 
with a jay's feather stuck in the bow. His 
latest acquired and most valued possession lay 
beside him on the seat, in a black imitation 
leaitheir case, embellished with a stamped brass 
lock. More than once during the last hour (as 
he was alone in the compartment) he had 
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opened this and taken out a curious instrument, 
consisting of wire strings drawn tightly over a 
hollow sounding-board, which was decorated with 
the gilded words "Prince of Wales Harp." And 
he had played old tunes, and sung in a low 
cracked voice songs whose theme was Love in 
Spring. 

At Ford he was the only passenger to leave 
the train : the porter, recognising him as an 
acquaintance, hastened to help with the luggage, 
and in less than a minute William stood on the 
platform, instrument under arm, looking up and 
down with disappointed eyes for someone who 
was not present. He was a smart lad of 
twenty-four, dressed in a country-made Norfolk 
suit — his mother had spun the wool — with bright- 
hued stockings and brown boots. The fingers of 
a new glove protruded from his breast pocket. 
His figure was trim and well-knit ; his hair was 
close-shorn and sandy ; his tanned, strong- featured 
face clean-shaven. Shallow wrinkles fretted his 
broad forehead ; his grey eyes were narrow and 
long and shrewd ; his whole aspect told a story 
of thrift and hard work and pardonable pride. 

Old Hennery Cowper was awaiting outside the 
station gates to pick up passengers. He grumbled 
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sourly when he saw that William Postlethwaite 
was the only arrival ; then he bade the lad 
mount beside him on the box-seat, and clucked 
to his two worn-out horses until they made up 
their minds to climb the steep hill that rises to 
the highway. Hennery has the reputation of a 
cynical philosopher, acquired by a laconic manner, 
which gives him time to ponder upon the 
making of impleasant observations. He merely 
grunted when the mole-catcher spoke of the fine 
weather and the prospects of a fine simimer. 
As they came in sight of Milton, however, he 
actually chuckled; and the soimd was so imusual 
that the older horse strove to turn its head 
inquiringly. 

"And you're a-going to stay wi' Drabbleses 
again?" he said. "Dear, dear. Fid ha' thought 
you'd gotten more sense ! " 

William lighted his pipe: when the tobacco 
was well aglow he replied cheerily that he had 
not been blessed with the advantage of living 
at Milton in his childhood, or doubtless he 
would have been wiser. Cowper, thereat, shrugged 
his shoulders and expectorated very cleverly upon 
the flank of the curious horse. He did not 
speak again until they reached the lane that 
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leads to Milton Cross Farm, where William 
alighted and lifted his luggage to the ground. 
Then, after he had clucked again, the gaffer 
pursed his lips and nodded sagely. 

"Butcher Hancock's a fine lad, and none a 
foreigner ! " he said. The young man laughed 
gaily, and, lifting his trunk to his shoulders, 
made his way up to the house. He deposited 
his burden on the flagged floor of the porch, 
then ran back for his traps and his toy harp. 
When he reached the door a second time, 
Mrs. Drabble met him with a markedly cool 
welcome. 

" I thought as happen you wouldn't be coming 
when you got my letter," she said. "I reckon 
'twould ha' been better -mannered if you'd stopped 
away ! " 

"Why," he stammered, "I've had no letter. 
Surely there's nought amiss? .... Where's 
Ruth?" 

Mrs. Drabble's thin face bore now an expression 
so sour that he realised for the first time why 
she had earned amongst Milton folk the byname 
of "Vinegar Plant." She deliberated for a long 
while before she replied, standing with her bony 
elbows nestling in her palms. 
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"If 'tis Miss Drabble you're speaking o', 
William," she said, "she's gone to Tidsa Fair." 

"Then she can't have got my letter," he cried; 
"for I asked her to meet me at Ford, seeing 
that I hadn't been here for four months ! " 

Mrs. Drabble frowned. "She got it," she 
replied; " ne'ertheless we judged as there were 
no call for her to go, 'specially as she'd an 
invitation to drive to Tidsa." 

The yoimg man's face was full of perplexity. 
"There's more in this nor I can trnderstand^ 
ma'am," he said. "Am I to take it as you 
don't wish me to stay here?" 

"Nay," said the widow hurriedly; "I'm none 
one o' those who turn folk away from my door. 
You're welcome to bide here, same as youVe 
always done. I'm sorry as your chamber 's none 
tidied up, but you may as well take the things 
upstairs." 

An tmcomfortable sight confronted the mowdie- 
man when he entered the room where he had 
been wont to sleep. The bed was immade, the 
washing- table littered; a thick layer of dust 
covered everything. The Drabbles had never been 
feimed for house-pride ; but imtil now affection had 
dimmed the lover's perceptions in minor matters, 
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He began to unpack his trunk, and opened the 
topmost drawer of the chest to receive his linen. 
There he found a collection of articles that filled 
him with dire consternation — the love-gifts which, 
since she had promised to marry him, he had 
presented to Ruth. All were there, from the 
coral engagement ring and the portrait of his 
Westmoreland home, to the now soiled scarf of 
pink chifion which he had sent not more than 
a month ago. 

" By Gosh ! " said the mowdieman mournfully, 
"she might be a little more careful of what 
I've given her ! " 

When he went down to the house-place, Mrs. 
Drabble had served a rough tea on the round 
three-legged table. Instead of a white cloth, she 
had covered the board with an old crumpled 
newspaper, and the food itself was severely plain, 
and not of the nature to tempt a troubled man's 
appetite. The mistress, after a few mumbled 
words, caught up her milk-pails and disappeared 
in the direction of the cowshed ; and very soon 
William rose and strolled down to the village, 
where he made straight for the taproom of the 
"Bold Cloudesley." 

The hour being still early, there was no one 
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there save Hennery Cowper, who sat in his 
favourite comer of the lang-settle. He was in 
a jocose humour; at sight of the mowdieman 
he grinned weirdly. 

"I were sure as you'ld come hither, lad," he 
said. " Folk crossed in love usually fly to 
th* yale-pot! I know I did." 

Mrs. Feamehough, the hostess, was so much 
startled by this speech that she spilt half the 
contents of a pint-measure, which she was 
bringing up from the cellar. 

"Well," she cried, "'tis the longest thing I've 
e'er heard you say, Hennery. And 'tisna true, 
moreover, for them as is flouted as a rule joins 
the taytottles. And what's more, I don't think 
it becoming o' you to cast your sleers at a 
decent lad, just 'cause he's gotten the mitten ! " 

She stopped short, seeing that Postlethwaite 
had grown ghastly pale, 

"There's some queer tales floating about Milton 
just now," he said. "You all know a good 
deal more about my affairs nor I do myself." 

Mrs. Feamehough is famed for her kindly 
interest in all yoimg folk whose love affairs go 
awry. She moved towards the young man, and 
laid a worn hand upon his shoulder. 
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"Tm sorry it falls to me to tell," she said; 
"but maybe I'ld liefer do it nor let anybody 
else. Just you come into the parlour, where we 
can be private for a minute or two." 

Then she led the way along the yellow-washed 
passage to a quaint low-ceiled room, whose 
windows were bright with scarlet geraniums. 
She made William sit in an easy chair, and 
went to a corner-cupboard, from which she took 
a stone bottle. 

"You must sup a glass o* my white rum, 
lad," she said — " 'twill settle your nerves afore I 
tell you." 

He emptied the wine-glass at one gulp. "Now 

I'm ready," he said. "I was ne'er one to shirk 
ought." 

"I'm glad to hear that, lad," said Mrs. 
Feamehough ; " for 'tisn't a nice job I've set 
myself .... Maybe you've heard as Butcher 
Hancock — him as buried his wife a year last 
Michaelmas — has heired a nice bit o' money fro' 
his aunt-in-law ? Enough to keep him like a 
gentleman, they tell me, without his killing a 
beast for the rest o' his days." 

William shook his head. "Ruth ne'er sent 
any news when she wrote," he replied. 
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"So I guessed," said the hostess. "Well, the 
long and the short o' it is as he's been courting her 
since Christmas, and last Sunday the *spurrings' 
were called in Church for the second time . . 
I saw both o' *em this morning, driving in his 
new dogcart to Tidsa Fair; and he shouted out 
as they were pot-buying for the house he's taken 
at the Nether End.** 

William rose hastily. "Thank you, ma'am," 
he said, "I'm glad you've told me now. But 
I'd best be alone for awhile — it's rather — ^rather 
a come-down for me I" 

Mrs. Feamehough lifted her apron to her face: 
William stole quietly from the inn, and made 
his way in the twilight to Milton Cross Farm. 
Ruth's mother had laid supper now in the 
house-place: this time the table was covered 
with a snowy cloth, and the silver-plated spoons 
and forks had been brought from their hiding- 
place. 

"I canna ask you to sup with us," she said 
insolently; "there's to be company as might 
object to sitting with a mowdieman." 

He did not reply, but went up to his chamber, 
and took the little harp from its glistening case, 
then descended again and passed out to the 
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old-fashioned garden, where he sat on a wooden 
bench under a sycamore tree, and began to draw 
spindly music trom the wires. It woke memories 
exquisitely bitter ; nevertheless as time passed 
his regrets grew fainter and fainter, until at last 
he actually found himself sighing with something 
akin to relief. 

" The poor lass wouldn't have made a good 
wife," he said. 

"Soon the dogcart with the two lovers came 
slowly up the moonlit lane. The man, a stout 
and amorous fellow of thirty, had his left arm 
aroimd the girl's waist. As they reached the 
garden, the mowdieman began to play "Annie 
Laurie," the horse was stopped, and the couple 
listened in silence. 

" Tis the nightingale ! " said Ruth, in a hushed 
voice, when the music had ceased. "I've read 
about the bird, but ne'er heard it afore. Isn't 
it beautiful?" 

Butcher Hancock, who was slightly intoxicated, 
kissed her very warmly. " I reckon it to be a 
good sign for sweethearts," he said. "Eh, but 
we have had a grand day ! Will the mowdie- 
man be indoors, I wonder?" 

" I'm sure I canna say," replied Ruth. " Mother 
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kept neglecting writing to say as I wanted 
nought more to do with him. If he's come, you 
may trust her for getting rid of him. I dunna 
want to meet him: I ne'er cared for the chap 
one jot, though he fancied I did.*' 

Then William's fingers played with the strings 
until a faint but unmistakable ** Cuckoo I " came. 
After that, he laughed cheerfully, and went 
indoors and took all his belongings from the 
place. 
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WHEN the humbler Milton folk have shown 
the natural beauties of their valley to 
visitors from a distance, they conduct them to 
gaze with bated breath upon the marvellous 
neatness of Fiddle Bridge Cottage, the home of 
Selina Crabbe, a spinster of sixty-five, and staunch 
in her adherence to the ringlets and crinolines 
of her girlhood. Her grandsire, who had been 
schoolmaster of Milton in Miss Seward's da3rs, 
had built the place after the style of the Eliza- 
bethan hall near the Green; and although nearly 
a century has passed since his death, it is still 
as bright and clean as if only dating from last 
year. 

Selina has a mania for preserving its false 
aspect of newness: twice a year the whole of 
the gritstone front is carefully smoothed with 
crushed red sand, and the leaden lattice-work 



true, there was a goodly quantity of silver in 
every ton of lead taken from the Milton mines. 
There is a little terrace running from end to 
end, half hidden in summer with climbing roses ; 
there are two tiny velvety lawns, and several 
beds overflowing with sweet-scented flowers. In 
late winter and spring the whole garden, includ- 
ing the grassy parts, is bright with snowdrops 
and tulips and hyacinths of every colour. 

It is matter for wonder that Selina has never 
wedded, for even in her advanced age she is 
pleasant to the eye. She boasts a wasp-waist and 
sloping shoulders and a straight back. Her face 
is round, slightly olive of skin ; there is a soft 
down above the comers of her upper lip. One 
can easily see that she is proud of her personal 
charms, from the care she evinces in their preser- 
vation. She rarely stirs from the immediate 
precincts of Fiddle Bridge Cottage, save to go to 
church on Sundays and Saints' days ; and then 
she is a sight to remember, in her chequered 
black-and-white bell skirt and grey knitted bertha. 
She hugs at such times to her bosom a little 
umbrella with whalebone ribs and hinged cane. 
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The right hand that keeps it in position holds 
also a huge prayer-book, the left a moleskin 
reticule containing a penny and a pocket hand* 
kerchief. 

Carrier Stannidge is the only man who has 
ever asked for her hand; but few of the neigh- 
bours are aware of this fact, which occurred 
one evening last May. Selina is a woman of 
discretion, and knows when to hold her tongue; 
the carrier keeps silence from fear of ridicule. 
She had understood well enough for more than 
two years that the widower viewed her with the 
eyes of a would-be possessor; but prudence, and 
a wholesome fear of scandal had prevented her 
from giving him any encouragement in the way 
of asking him to the house. In was Stannidge 
himself who, goaded to desperation, told her, as 
she went to the well at the town-head tot water 
(her own spring having failed in the drought), 
that, willy-nilly, he should come up that very 
night and have the thing settled for good and 
for all. 

For the rest of the afternoon Selina was 
oddly excited. She re-polished her pewter dishes, 
although only a fortnight had passed since this 
was done perfectly; then she examined with 
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minute care every inch of her garden, in the 
hope of discovering some straggling weeds. But 
all was in excellent order ; and amongst her 
flowers there was not even one with a withered 
petal. After tea she changed her gown thrice, 
and at last determined to wear her Sunday one, 
with its leg-o' -mutton sleeves and its chemisette 
and cuffs of bone-lace. 

Stannidge opened the wicket gate as the church 
clock struck seven. There was bravado in 
his air; he meant all who might see, to 
understand that his errand concerned himself 
alone. He was a stiff, stout man of seventy, 
with wispy white hair and a choleric red face : 
on the little finger of his left hand he wore, and 
displayed conspicuously, the worn marriage rings 
of the two women who lay waiting for him in 
the graveyard. He was proud of the smallness 
of his feet, in a district where the men-folk are 
notorious for large extremities. 

Selina received him with considerable trepida- 
tion, and led him to a leather-covered armchair 
in which her father had always sat. There he 
rested placidly, looking round with appreciation 
at the treasures of the house-place. There was 
an old oak cabinet between the window and the 
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door; it was reported in Milton that an infatu- 
ated person from London had once bidden a 
hundred pounds for it, and that Selina had been 
mad enough to refuse such a noble offer. Here 
and there on the walls hung gorgeous oil-coloiurs, 
done by a long-since dead village artist, who 
had believed himself possessed of the heaven-bom 
gift of genius. Three clocks, one "long-sleeved" 
reaching from ceiling to floor, the others painted 
"sheep's head and plucks" without cases, all 
noted the same minute of the same hour. In 
short, Carrier Stannidge found the contents of 
the place altogether desirable. 

"Tis grand weather, Miss Crabbc," said he. 
"Grand growing weather." 
"Ay," responded Selina, "it be so." 
Then a long silence prevailed, during which the 
carrier drew out his pipe and began to puff lustily. 
This was rank sacrilege: in Selina's remembrance 
none had ever dared to smoke in that room. Her 
father had been a confirmed snuff-taker — she used 
his silver box now for her peppermint lozenges — 
and, moreover, he had been as singularly careful 
of the place as she herself was. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing the sharp, half-angry pang, Selina could not 
find, in her heart to reprove him for his freedom. 
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"Tm making mysen at home/* he observed. 
" Tis more like home nor *tis down at my 
house, wi' my grandchilder beldering in and out. 
Tm greatly pleased as I told you Tld come — be 
you ? " 

Selina hung her head, until her ringlets shaded 
her face. "Ay, Mester Stannidge/' she replied. 
"I doubt IVe kept too much alone." 

The gaffer, who had much previous experience 
of love-making drew his chair nearer hers, and 
laid his hand on her knee. She drew back 
hastily and yet half unwillingly. 

"Ball it," cried Stannidge, "Tve vexed you!" 

Selina shook her head and laughed. "You see 
Tm none used to your ways," she remarked. 
" Crabbe by name and crab by nature " 

"None so," said the carrier. "I warrant you 
there*s no better-tempered wench in Milton. I've 
watched you day by day since my wife died, 
and I'm known to understand women-folk. And 
you see, you've a way o' drawing me on wi* 
your eyen, just as if I were a lad scarce growed 
up!" 

" Lord ! " exclaimed Selina. " *Tis fancy, Mester 
Stannidge.** 

The carrier smiled as one who understands. 
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"A man reads what he wants to read in the 
looks o* the woman he loves," he said. "Men's 
vain creatures — vain as peacocks. So, having 
read, I made up my mind to come and settle 
matters." 

Selina had taken a clean handkerchief from 
her apron pocket: she sat deliberately folding it 
as small as possible, then shaking it out to its 
full extent. 

"Well,'* said he, "the long and short o't is 
as Tm a-going to turn over the carrier's business 
to my son Jud, and to rest and be thankful for 
the remainder o' my days. And I want a wife, 
I do, and there's nobody in Milton as *ld suit 
me half so well as you. So, S'lina, will you 
wed wi' me? " 

Miss Crabbe had actually blushed* "Really, 
Mester Stannidge," she said faintly, "You mun 
give me some while to think. I do own to 
liking you in a fashion — ^as well maybe as I e'er 
liked a man ; but there's many things to be 
reckcmed up. You understand I'm growed set in 
my ways, and t dread change." 

"Why," cried he, "there'll be no change; for 
I mean to come and live with you here. Jud 
shall ha' the house at the yard, and we wunna 
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be worried wi* his brats running in and out, 
ayther. *Tis a lovely place, this, I'd no know- 
ledge as 'twere so cosy indoors. And this chair — 
by'r Lady I I ne'er sat in a comfortabler ! " 

" ' Tis pratty easy," she admitted. " Now, 
Mester Stannidge, since we're talking, I may as 
well tell you as I'm a warm woman — there's 
nine hundred pounds to my name in Calton 
Bank, besides six cottages in Cressbrook all in 
first-rate condition." 

The carrier's eyes sparkled. "Bless me, S'lina, 
love," he said, "you're as well-to-do as I be! 
I've bought Silver Flat Farm, and let it on 
lease at eighty pound .... and, moreover, 
reared ten children and started 'em all in the 
world. I've a knack for money-making, and 
know how to make money beget money. I 
warrant you as your nine hundred '11 be doubled 
afore we die. The cottage property we'll let 
be ; for I'm one as holds wi' buying but ne'er 
selling." 

Selina had half risen, grasping the arms of her 
chair tightly. " I dunna quite take it in," she 
said. " Did you say as you'll want to mell wi' 
my money ? " 

"When a man takes a wife," he said senten- 
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tiously, ^'she turns all ower to him) for his care 
o* her. Both o* mine gave theirs.** 

*'Ay, but they hadna much,** she said excitedly. 

''Happen none/* said the carrier in a pained 
voice; ** but what they had, they gave without 
a word, bless 'em!** 

"That may be,** said Selina; "but 'tis different 
when you*re after one with a fortune all her 
own. None so, mester, you*ve showed your play 
too soon. Fve had the whole managing o* that 
money e*er since my fayther died thirty year 
ago; and if I could keep it and add to it so 
well by mysen, why, then I can keep it to the 
end. If you want me just for the money, why, 
you shanna ha* mel** 

The carrier was diunbfounded by her opposition. 
For the next hour he strove to efface the 
imfortunate impression he had made; but Selina 
proved altogether implacable. She had been too 
long mistress of her affairs to relinquish their 
control to a man whose liking, with all its 
narrowness, was sincere enough. At nine o'clock 
she began to show signs of impatience because 
of his prolonged visit; and finally, without any 
false delicacy, she went up to her chamber, to 
return with her bedgown and nightcap, which 
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she spread to air in front of the fire on a small 
wooden clothes-horse. 

Stannidge, realised that his further presence 
was out of the question, rose and mumbled a 
sour good-night, and went off to the "Bold 
Cloudesley," to drink "three exes," and thus 
save himself from a sleepless night. 
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DURING Mrs. Hallis's decline, her house — ^the 
whitewashed place near the hall, where 
green hops rise in summer to the eaves — was 
frequented by more connections than she had ever 
duly welcomed during her hale days. Cousins 
of her deceased husband, great-nephews of her 
paternal grandfather, stepsisters of her adopted 
brother's wife, all flocked around to testify their 
great regard, nay, even affection, for one rightly 
reputed as well-to-do and kind of heart. 

The good woman used to laugh faintly when 
they were all gone for the night, and she was 
left alone with Emma Vickers, the remotest 
kinswoman of all, who had ministered assiduously 
♦o her wants ever since the farm beyond the 
Nether End had been sold, and Isaac Vickers 
with his second wife (Emma was the only 
offspring of the first), had emigrated to Canada. 

Emma had already kept her house for ten 
years, and was now just twenty-five. In the 
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midst of so many onlookers she walked so de- 
murely that none could find fault. " In course," 
said the others, between themselves — "in course 
Cousin Tetty's got proper spirit, and to be sure 
she'll leave Em nought, unless it be her clothing 
and five pound to buy a mourning ring. There's 
heirs as come far nearer — ^we may trust Cousin 
to do what's right." None the less each strove 
to excel the others in careful attentions. One 
brought Bakewell puddings from the market-town 
every Monday ; another knitted cotton nightcaps ; 
a third, who prided himself upon his learning — 
being master of the small church school — gave 
the weary old woman many hours of droning 
reading from the Old Testament. It would be 
tedious indeed to enumerate all the tender actions 
lavished upon Mrs. Hallis during the last few 
months of her life. And being a simple warm- 
hearted creature, nought was further away than 
suspicion of mercenary motive. The night before 
she retired, to her thinking, to a country equally 
tranquil, she caught Emma's hand as it smoothed 
the counterpane. 

"Ne'er mind biding wi' me, wench," she said 
weakly ; " there's others as are more nor willing. 
None as I wouldna liefer ha' you ; but I'm none 
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selfish. There's surely plenty to tend me at the 
last — and they can call out for you when Fm 
going. *Tis Wednesday, when you ha* met Ozias 
Slack for six months or more, and held be vexed 
if you were to miss, that he would. And, like 
as none, Will Barley 11 come ower ... If I 
was you, Em, Fid reckon *em up soon .... 
Slack's best-ofiF, there's no gainsaying that. You 
prove 'cm, Em; 'tis you as has got to live as 
a wife. Prove 'cm — ^take the best for yoursen." 

Then Niece Wilkinson came in on tiptoe and, 
by virtue of her nearer relationship, sat at the 
bed-head. Emma bent over the old woman; 
hot tears pelted down on her cheeks. 
I couldn't quit you," she gasped. 
God bless you, wench," said Cousin. "God 
bless you, and show you the way to get the 
best and truest as you can." 

Niece Wilkinson wiped her eyes. " Eh, me, 
though there's but such a short time, she's 
a-thinking for others, same as e'er. But" — she 
lowered her voice — "if I was you, Em, I wouldn't 
quit the house. Poor Cousin Tetty's — ^ay, 'tis a 
sad world — ^poor Cousin Tetty's a-going — ^a-going ! " 

The old woman nodded. "That is so, Liz," 
she murmured. "I doubt if this time to-morrow 
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I shall be among you. Thank you kindly — dunna 
forget as I ha* been grateful for all your Mentions, 
and as I've left you each a token in my will." 

Five hours later, just when the vitality of 
human folk is at the weakest, she slipped quietly 
away from the chamber of weeping women. 
Emma, outwearied as she was with several nights 
of watching, went to her own little room and 
buried her face in the pillow, to fall heavily 
asleep. Downstairs, the others discussed the most 
suitable day for the funeral, the outside guests 
to be invited ; whether Dane or Outram should 
be the undertaker, whether the coffin should be 
of oak, of elm, or of pitch pine. 

" I should say ellum," remarked Niece Wilkinson, 
"Since 'tis betwixt and between, so to speak. 
Cousin Tetty was always set on the fitness 
o'things : eh, me, many's the time I've heard her 
say cut the coat according to the cloth. 'Twould 
ha* been wisest to ask whilst she bided here 
below. But I'll warrant as she'ld ha* said ellum ! " 

" And there I say you're mistaken," observed 
the schoolmaster, who was of a niggardly cast. 
" I know for a fact that she liked plainness in 
coffins. I mind clearly her telling me that 
•princes and paupers come to dust,*" 
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"Ay," cried another, "her own mother worked 
that on a sampler, so 'twere like to stick in 
her memory. There *tis on the wall. Aunt was 
made short-sighted wi' such embroidery — she ne'er 
would let Tetty do ought but plain sewing . . 
To my thinking Em should be consulted-^rve 
no doubt as Cousin must ha' mentioned summat; 
or maybe 'tis in the will." 

"The will's not to be opened till she's buried," 
said the schoolmaster sourly. "I've seen it — it's 
in the top drawer of yonder secretary. Cousin 
Tetty bade me look if it was safe. So that's a 
proof that she didn't want elm or oak." 

"Well," said Niece Wilkinson, "I don't hold 
wi' doing things shabby. Cousin lived a respected 
life — ^none more so — ^and ellum's the thing for 
such as are respectable. Oak's all right for 
quality fowk, or for men as ha' made money in 
beerhouses." 

One of the women went towards the door. 
"I'll fetch Em," she said. "After all, she's seen 
most o' Cousin Tetty for the last few years, 
and surely she must ha* heard summat." 

From overhead came the soimd of heavy foot- 
steps, of the creaking of an ancient four-post 
bedstead. To none the performance of the last 
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offices brought any acuteness of feeling: each 
was glancing curiously at the oak furniture 
of the parlour, at the needlework pictures, at 
the lustre-ware in the lattice-fronted cupboard: 
already the instinct of selection was at work. 

"If Em had been closer-related,'* said Niece 
Wilkinson, "'tis sure as Cousin Tetty'ld ha* 
made her heir. But she*d a good knowledge o' 
what was due to her kin. . . . She were one 
o' the owdfashioned sort — there's none many left 
like her nowadays.** 

"Em *11 ha* to go into sarvice, choose how," 
said Mrs. Bibbs, the hostess of the " Blue Stoups,** 
a redfaced elderly body who claimed relationship 
through a deceased husband. "Tell you whatten, 
I shouldna mind her coming to me — Myra Wragg, 
as Tve got now doesna suit at all. Too forward 
wi* the men — and after all blood*s thicker nor 
water." 

"There you're right," said the schoolmaster 
heartily; "and I'm sure Emma will be only too 
glad. I hold with you that families ought to 
stick together. I'ld have offered her a place 
myself; but for my housekeeper being accustomed 
to my ways, and " 

He was interrupted by the entrance of Emma, 
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whose pretty colour was all gone, and whose 
eyes were heavy with weeping and lack of rest. 
The question concerning the cofiSn was asked; 
she declared at once in favour of oak. 

"Cousin Tetty ne'er spoke oft," she added; 
"for she cared nought about such matters. Only, 
as she always vdid the best and alwa3rs had the 
best, oak's but fitting. I'm willing — I'ld be 
happy to pay the extra money m)rself — indeed, 
if any o' you think proper, I'll pay it all." 

"Tut-tut!" said the schoolmaster. "We've got 
a bit of pride left. I know your father gave 
you a few pounds when he went away; but you 
must keep 'em for a nest-egg. What does it 
matter how we're buried?" 

To their surprise and consternation Emma 
flamed out in hot temper. For a moment or 
two the colour came back to her cheeks, the 
sparkle to her eyes. She clenched a little fist 
and brought it heavily down on the gate-legged 

table. 

"I say oak," she said; "and 't has got to be 
oakl" Then, without another word she left them 
and went back to her chamber. The relations 
gazed at each other in perplexed silence imtil 
they heard the gentle closing of her door. 
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" Lord bless us ! " exclaimed Niece Wilkinson, 
"she carries on same as if Cousin Tetty 'd left 
her everything ! " 

The schoolmaster shook his head sagely. "She 
has no call to behave so," he said. "Cousin told 
me that what she had to leave was divided 
fairly, no favorising being shown. So, if Emma's 
set on oak, well, then, she can pay the difference 
betwixt that and pitch pine. We're all agreed, 
Tm sure?" 

A chorus of ayes followed; then, since dawn 
was come, the men buttoned their coats and 
found their hats, and the women donned their 
bonnets and shawls, in readiness, after a visit to 
the place where Cousin Tetty lay in state, to 
return to their own homes. 

"I've changed my mind about Em," said the 
innkeeper. "After a flare-up like yon, I couldna 
abide her in my house. Disgraceful, I call it, 
wi' the poor soul scarce cold yet ! " 

In another half-hour, the place was deserted 
save by Emma and a deaf old woman who had 
been deputed to remain with her until the 
funeral. 

When the girl had watched the last relation 
pass through the garden, she stole to Cousin 
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Tetty's bedside and sat gazing upon the quiet 
nightcapped face. 

"Thou'st been more nor a mother to me," she 
said, "and I hope and pray to God as I ne'er 
failed in my duty." Then she covered her face 
with her hands and wept bitterly, but in time 
fell asleep again, and did not waken till the 
woman came to bid her have a cup of tea. 

"I'm sorry for you, Miss Vickers," she said, 
"'tis sure to be a wrench when you'd bided wi' 
the owd lady like a daughter. Now do you come 
downstairs : you must be welly starved ! " 

As Emma sat at the little roimd table, 
someone knocked gently at the door and raised 
the latch — a, y6ung man with a shrewd face and 
black bushy eyebrows. His shoulders were slightly 
bent; he walked on tiptoe, not because of 
respect for the dead, but because of his wont. 
Hp wore riding-clothes of sober colour; a rusty 
pocket-book bulged between the topmost buttons 
of his waistcoat. 

"I've come as soon as I could, Em," he said. 
"I expected as summat were wrong last night, 
when you didna meet me on the way down to 
Milton. And so the poor owd lass has gonel 
I always thought as she couldna drag on till 
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Wakes time. 'Twill be a bit o* a blow to 
you — Mrs. Hallis being very fond." 

His manner was not sympathetic : Emma for 
the first time felt some revulsion. They were 
alone, the woman having left the house-place ; 
he held out his arms as if to embrace, but she 
shrank back. 

"Happen 'tis best," he said. "There's a time 
for weeping, and a time for joy, and I reckon 
this is the first. Take care o' yoursen, Em ; 
see as you're done out o' nought. I'm o£E to 
market — some stirks are like to go cheap — 
Birtle's o' Cockshutt Farm — they being, so I've 
heard, half-starved." 

He walked slowly away ; when he had passed 
the wicket she heard him whistling acidly. 
Hitherto, when he had visited the house, she had 
watched him pass out of sight beyond a spur 
of the moor ; to-day, however, she had no time 
to waste on sentiment. There was much to do ; 
fresh blinds had to be stitched to the rollers, 
the bees had to be told, the ordinary household 
work finished as quickly as possible. The woman 
had told her that the relations were coming at 
ten o'clock. She changed her crumpled print 
gown for one of sober black. When this was 
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done, another visitor appeared — a stoutly-built 
lad with a ruddy face and nut-brown hair. He 
approached diffidently; nevertheless he pressed the 
hand she offered very warmly. 

"I've scarce slept a wink all night for thinking 
o' you, Em," he said. "I were main and sorry; 
for 'twill be same to you as if your own mother 
had gone." 

" Thank you kindly, Will," she replied. " I 
scarce realise yet as she's dead. ... I don't 
think I shall imderstand till she's laid under the 
sod. Wouldst like to see her?" 

He nodded; she led the way upstairs. At the 
bedside he sighed- heavily. 

" Eh dear ! " he murmured, " she were a good 
friend to me — ^always seemed pleased to see me — 
ne'er slighted me 'cause I'm none well-to-do!" 
He turned to Emma. "I'm glad I've seed her. 
Oh, I'd welly forgotten — Mother bade me bring 
her love and say as you'ld be welcome to bide 
wi' us at Callow if *tis needful for you to leave 
hither .... As long as e're you please, 
so mind that. And more nor welcome, say I.** 

"I'll remember it, if need be," she said. "Tell 
her as maybe I'll be very glad to come." She 
drew aside a comer of the blind and looked 
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down the dusty road. "I think, Will, as you'd 
best go — there's three or four o' the relations 
a-coming." 

As they went downstairs, Will Barley caught 
her sleeve, " Fid like you to know as whatever 
happens, Em, you've gotten a friend in me, 
there's times when I've wished as you wouldna 
get a penny, so as I might " 

She turned and looked him full in the face. 
"Will," she whispered, "I may as well tell you, 
though I've told nobody else; but I'm none 
going to have even a farthing by Cousin Tetty's 
will." 

She sought in vain for any sign of disappoint- 
ment : instead his eyes brightened, and he strove 
to keep from smiling. 

"It seems hard on you," he said; "but I — I 
canna say as I'm sorry ! " 

Footsteps sounded in the garden ; she bade him 
a formal good-morning, then went to the parlour 
to take her share in the arrangements for Cousin 
Tetty's burying. The schoolmaster made out the 
list of guests, deputing himself as the "caller" 
at the various houses ; Niece Wilkinson proffered 
to come up to bake the funeral cakes ; the 
hostess spoke admiringly of a certain brand of 
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whiskey that was stored in her cellars. All 
helped in one way or another; all were lavish 
in spending time upon the dead woman's "putting 
away." 

"So we've decided that it's to be oak," said 
the schoolmaster; "and that, out of thankfulness 
for all she's done for you, Emma, in past years, 
you're to pay the difference. I've ordered it from 
Dane; you'll be a matter of three poimds out 
of pocket." 

"I'm glad 'tis settled," said the girl quietly. 
"If it had been needful, Tld ha' paid ten times 
as much." 

He suppressed a chuckle, eyeing the others 
meaningly. "There's an old proverb, Emma," 
he said, "which bid us not count our chickens 
before they're hatched. Maybe before the week's 
out, you'll be wishing you hadn't stuck out for 
oak ! " 

"I promise you that you're wrong," she replied. 
"I shall ne'er regret it." 

"Well, we'll see, we'll see." 

"I shouldna talk high an I were you, Em," 
said Niece Wilkinson. "One proverb breeds 
another: when I were young my grandmother 
used for to say as pride went afore a fall. 
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You'll find sarvice hard enow after living in 
comfort for so long.'* 

"You seem to be making queer plans for me," 
said Emma. "Prythee dunna trouble about my 
future. I can look after mysen.*' 

Her independence greatly annoyed the kinsfolk; 
for the rest of the discussion she was absolutely 
ignored. During the days that followed she was 
treated very lukewarmly; even in the funeral 
procession she was compelled to walk at the 
very tail, and during the meat-tea was treated 
as an absolute outsider. 

Ozias Slack and Will Barley were both present — 
they had helped to carry Cousin Tetty through 
the churchyard, but local etiquette demanded 
that, being bachelors, they should sit at a table 
reserved exclusively for their own sex. 

The spirits of the company rose ; after a brief 
while spent in pensive memories, the mourners 
grew quite cheerful ; now and then a laugh was 
heard. Of the women Emma alone was silent — 
the feasting was hateful to her — she would have 
been glad to retire and cover her head with the 
bedclothes to drown all sound. The schoolmaster, 
however, insisted on her remaining with the 
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"The will's to be opened and read at six 
o'clock," he said; "and you'd best bide with the 
rest for satisfaction's sake. I always hold that 
everybody should know all there is to know." 

So, an hour later, they sat together in the best 
parlour. Emma asked Ozias Slack and Will 
Barley to remain, much to the surprise of the 
others. But after the will was read, and no 
mention of Emma found therein — the estate being 
divided equally between all the others — Ozias 
took up his hat and edged towards the door. 
Emma followed; they walked side by side 
through the garden; neither spoke imtil the gate 
was reached. 

He lifted the latch and stepped down to the 
road. "Emma," he said, "I've been thinking as 
happen 'tis best for you and me to part ." 

"'Cause I'm none mentioned in Cousin Tetty's 
will?" she asked. "That's it, I reckon!" 

"Well," he said sheepishly; "I were counting 
on it." 

Emma closed the gate. "Happen you're right," 
she said calmly. "I bear you no malice." Then 
she went back to the house, meeting Will Barley 
just outside the porch. 

"I'm more nor sorry for you, Em," he said; 
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"but as I told you afore, rm none so for 
mysen. It may be as now you*ll make up your 
mind for me. I'm poor, as you know ; but 'fore 
God, I'll work day and night for you." 

She stood silent ; her lips twitched with a 
curious smile, although her cheeks were all wet 
with tears. 

"You'ld ne'er regret it, Em," he pleaded; "for 
I love you all the more 'cause you've gotten 
nought." 

" Ah, dunna say that, Will," she said. " Cousin 
Tetty settled the house and furniture and a 
thousand pound on me just after she took to 
her bed. 'Twere to save legacy duty. . . . 
There's only between two and three hundred for 
the folk indoors. Ay, lad, I know as I shall be 
happy wi' you. Come you indoors again — I've 
gotten to break it to 'em, . . . And I'm none 
scared, wi' you to stand by me." 
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LAD*S-LOVE AND AN 
ELOPEMENT. 



WILTON LOWE farmhouse had once been 
the Peakland residence of a branch of 
the most noted Derbyshire family; but nearly a 
century ago the last of the race sold it to one 
Albert Barker, an attorney in the market-town, 
who in his turn bequeathed it to an only son, 
Jabez, who was bom when the pettifogger was 
greatly advanced in years. In early manhood 
this Jabez, freed from his guardian's control, and 
after losing nearly the whole of his money in 
sowing wild oats, installed as wife and mistress 
a beautiful country girl of obscure birth, with 
whom he lived happily enough for five years, 
and then died of an accident in hay-time. He 
had not been her first sweetheart, and she had 
consented to marry him in a fit of pique against 
the lad she loved; nevertheless she made him 
a good wife, and he died with his hand in hers, 
perplexed only at the selfishness of his being 
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obliged to leave her to work the land unaided 
by any wise kinsman. 

Two daughters, Amelia and Caroline, resulted 
from the marriage, and the young widow, deter- 
mined that they should not sujffer from her 
incapacity, cast aside the superficial refinement 
of her wedded life, and toiled amongst her 
serving-folk with such zest that when the girls 
reached womanhood, the farm had increased 
greatly in value. New notions of the management 
of land had sprung up, however, and Amelia, 
the elder, abetted by Caroline, became dissatisfied 
with a condition of things that combined slip- 
shodness with thrift, and by degrees wrested the 
reins of government from her mother's hands. 

But all this was twenty-five years ago, and 
now the widow, midway between sixty and 
seventy, sat all day long in her own little room 
that opened from the side-hall, darning or knitting 
or mending the household linen. A mild, down- 
trodden woman with soft white hair and a habit 
of flushing nervously under reproof. Her use of the 
country dialect irritated her daughters, who had re- 
ceived an excellent education for their station ; but, 
notwithstanding, she remained faithful to the broad 
vowels and quaint turns of speech of her youth. 
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The parlour in which she sat had be^ the 
housekeeper's sanctum when the place was in 
its full glory. The furniture was old and quaint, 
like the widow herself; the walls were adorned 
with samplers wrought in her childhood, and 
with black-framed funeral cards bordered with a 
medley of plump vase-bearing angels. Over the 
great white stone mantelpiece hung a portrait of 
Jabez, a yoimg buck with well-oiled curls, pale, 
tight-skinned cheeks and high-bridged nose. He 
wore a lilac waistcoat with guinea buttons, a 
crimson stock, and a shirt-front embellished with 
the frills vulgar folk called "chitterlings." 

None could fail to note the resemblance 
between this presentment of Jabez and his spinster 
daughters. True descendents all of the careful 
old attorney who, it was rumoured, owed his 
patrician nose to a noble sire. Amelia and 
Caroline had each the same ivory complexion, 
the same thin lips and glazed blue eyes. Hand- 
some, masterful gentlewomen, bound to have 
their own way despite any obstacle. 

One afternoon in summer, as she worked in her 
quiet comer, Caroline entered, dressed for driving. 

"Amelia and I are going to Bakewell Flower 
Show, mother," she said. "Do not trouble to 
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since him and me rode single-saddle from our 
honeymoon at Buxton!" 

She was a woman whose emotions were soon 
lulled : she took up her work again, and continued 
the darning of a fine tablecloth. But after a 
brief while her restlessness returned, and leaving 
the room she went out to the garden and walked 
to and fro on the path, but suddenly stopped 
short at the side of a stone-edged plot, and held 
up her hands in dismay. 

" They've gone and rooted up my lad's-love ! " 
she cried. "The lad's-love as I grew from a 
sprig Tom Bostcm gave me when we were 
a-courting. As fine a bush as e'er were! Dear 
Lord, 'tis too much for a patient woman to 
bear ! I knowed they thought it vulgar and 
none fit to be wi' new-fangled flowers; but I 
ne'er jealoused as they'd be so cruel. And me 
setting such store on't ! " 

Her colour had risen : she was trembling from 
head to foot. "I were a fool, a silly fool," she 
said, "none to keep 'em down in youth, and 
then they'd ha' had some respect. To think o't! 
A thing I tended afore they were bom ! Good 
wenches they may be, good enow, wi' good 
stone hearts 1 " 
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Just then she became aware that someone 
was peering between the stone balustrades that 
overhung the highway. She moved nearer, in 
the expectation of recognising some acquaintance. 
An old gentleman stood there, dressed in the 
garb of a well-to-do farmer. He was stout and 
ruddy, and his face was lighted with an odd smile. 

"Good day to you, m*am," he said. "I ask 
your pardon; but am I speaking to Mrs. Barker, 
her as was Anne Middleton?" 

"You are, sir," she replied courteously. "May 
I ask whom Fve got the pleasure o' addressing?" 

As she spoke she donned her spectacles again 
and scrutinised him carefully; but although die 
had a vague feeling that his features were in 
some way familiar, she could not recall him to 
mind. 

" Dall it ! " he exclaimed, " I were afeard as 
you wouldna know me, though, despite o* my 
asking, I knowed you at once. YouVe forgotten 
Thomas Bostem, I reckon?" 

The widow's eyes danced. "That I havena ! " 
she cried; "though *tis over forty year since I 
saw him. I were just thinking o* you at the 
very moment. Come in wi' you, lad: see, Fll 
unhasp the wicket." 
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She lifted the latch of a white gate at the 
end of the balustrade, and he climbed up the 
mossgrown steps and entered the garden. They 
stood gazing at each other for some moments 
without a word. She saw that he was handsome 
as in his youth, dignified and well-kept; and he 
remarked to himself that age had given her a 
greater beauty than she had ever known. Very 
dainty she appeared in her grey gown and black 
silk apron and white-frilled muslin cap. 

"Tell you what, Nance," he said, "you're more 
comely nor when you were a maid I " 

It was so many years since the widow had 
been complimented upon her personal appearance, 
that she thought he was jesting; but the gravity 
of his countenance proved that he was in sober 
earnest. 

"And you," she rejoined slowly, "you're as 
good to look on as when you were a-courting 
me. Come inside and ha' a cup o' tea wi' me. 
I'm all by myscn, save for the serving-folk — ^my 
daughters being gone to Bakewell Show." 

She led the way towards her own room, 
pausing at the door for a brief space to deliberate 
whether she should impress him with the splendours 
of the big parlour, lately refurnished georgeousljr 
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to satisfy her daughters* taste. Her good sense, 
however, told her that they would be snugger 
in the homlier place, and she drew him forward 
by the sleeve. 

"This is my very own nook," she said, "and 
'tis private and comfortable. Sit you down in 
the big chair, lad, while I go to the kitchen 
quarters and bid 'em hurry wi' the vittles." 

When she returned, she stood beside him and 
took his hand, her face all beaming with 
pleasure. 

"*Tis a long, long time since I were so glad 
to see anybody," she said. " Dear, dear, 'tis like 
a burden lifted off my shoulders ! Now, Tom, 
you set to and tell me all you've done since 
you and me quarrelled, and you cleared out ? " 

"Why, Nance, 'twere you as quarrelled, none 
I — and right you were, for I were a jealous fool. 
I couldna bear to see Mester Barker after you. 
Well, whatten I did were to go as farm-bailey 
to an owd gentleman down Ashbourne way, who 
died and left a daughter. And the long and 
short oft were as her and me wedded, and lived 
as happy a life together as could be found in 
the whole land. She were a moral o' a wife — 
as kind a woman as God e'er made ! Owder 
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nor me, but, bless you, we ne'er thought o' that. 
We'd one child — a lad — he's grown up and has 
a big family of his own. When he wanted to 
set up housekeeping, we gave him the best o' the 
land. *Tis more nor a year since my wife 
died." 

Mrs. Barker liked him none the less for seeing 
a few tears trickle down his cheeks. ''Did she 
suffer, poor soul?" she inquired. 

"But little, but little," he made answer. "She 
could ha' given me twenty year — ^her end were 
the decay o' nature. Sensible to the last she 
were; five minutes afore she passed away she 
said "twerena time to breech our youngest grand- 
child, and begged his mother to see that he got 
no green apples in the summer months I ' " 

A woman entered with a tea-tray; the widow 
filled his cup. 

"Four lumps you used for to take, wi' a 
heavy douse a cream," she said, "and I reckon 
you've none altered?" 

He nodded, and, as they ate and drank, asked 
many questions concerning folk he had known in 
his youth. He had not been in the neighbourhood 
of Milton since he had heard of her wedding. 

"I'd lost heart in the place, and being without 
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near kin, had nought to bring me," he said ; 
"but now as Fm lone again, and all respect 
paid to my wife, I felt as I must come and see 
how things were going wV you. In course I 
heard o' Mester Barker's sad ending, soon after 
it happened." 

The widow raised her handkerchief. " Dunna 
speak oft," she said sadly. "Tve ne*er had a 
happy day since he were put away. A better 
man ne'er drew breath. But I managed well 
enough on the farm by mysen, and when my 
daughter Amelia came o' age, I'd just doubled 
the money." 

Thomas Bostern did not seem as appreciative 
as she had a right to expect. 

"Money's none everything," he said. "Money 
canna give happiness. I've far more nor I need, 
and my lad's gotten a fortune wi' his wife. 
There's summat else wanted for to sweeten life. 
God be thanked, him and me won it." 

"Ay," said Mrs. Barker softly. "'Tis love you 
mean. But if a woman canna ha' the man she 
wants, 'tis best for her to keep single. My 
mester left in his will if I married again I were 
to ha' but twenty pound a year from the land, 
and so nobody came a-courting — at least nobody 
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as I could look at. Come, Tom, let's walk in 
the garden again — 'tis a grand evening." 

Out-of-doors he offered his arm gallantly, and 
without demur she laid her hand in the bend 
of his elbow. As • they saimtered, laughing half - 
wistfully at old memories, her gaze fell upon 
the southernwood bush, which had been cast 
aside to wither on a heap of decayed leaves. 
She drew away from him, lifted it gently, and 
examined the root, to find it still strong and 
sound of core. 

" D'you recollect, Tom, once at Milton wakes 
giving me a sprig o* lad's-love ? ** she said. 

"I do that, Nance," he replied. "Twere a 
yerb you favoured — " 

"This is the very one," she said. "I planted 
it in a pot, and it struck, and Fve tended it 
e'er since!" 

"And yet you've pulled it up to die away?" 
he said mournfully. 

"You're wrong there, Tom," she said. "I'd 
only just found it out as I saw you. 'Tis my 
daughters as canna abide owd-fashioned things 
among their flowers. But, willy-nilly, I'll ha* 
my way for once, and my lad's-love shallna die." 

She began to fear lest her daughters might 
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return, and at the first opportunity she sped the 
parting guest. 

"Well, if you must go, you must/* she said. 
" If I could ha' my way, Fid bid you stay here ; 
but Tm none mistress .... Where d'you put 
up?" 

"At the *Bold Cloudesley,' Nance, wench,** he 
made answer. "You'll surely let me come and 
see you again for owd time's sake? You see 
you*re the only one as bears me in mind in 
these parts ; and *tis a real pleasure to see you. 
When may I come ? " 

She reflected for a few moments before replying, 
since she dreaded the sneers of her unsentimental 
daughters. " Happen you'd best none visit the 
house when they're at home," she said reluctantly. 
"They mightna be quite considerate. You see, 
Tom, they're none like us — they're new fashioned 
in their ways, and out o' patience wi' all as 
belongs to a past generation. You mustna think 
me unhospitable ; but they've the control o' every- 
thing." 

"Tis as I heard i' Milton," said he. "You've 
let 'em get the upper hand till you havna a 
word in ought. I mean to see you, whether they 
say ay or nay. So prythee say when you'll let me." 
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"There's only Sunday evenings, when they're 
in church," she said. "Sunday moms I go by 
mysen, and you can walk a bit o' the way back 
wi' me if you care, and come up again after 
six o'clock." 

"Ill be only too glad to do so," he said. 
"Now, goode'en to you, Nance, and I beg you 
to think o' your owd sweetheart." 

When he had passed out of sight, she filled a 
large flower-pot with moist earth, and replanted 
the bush of southernwood. The spinsters returned 
as she was doing this; and, to their great 
amazement, when they pointed out the folly of 
preserving such a foolish eyesore, she did not 
display her usual pensive subjection, but recrim- 
inated with such terse plain speaking that they 
began to think that her reason was tottering, 
and hastened indoors to talk matters over. After- 
wards, she carried in the flower-pot and set it 
amongst the lilies of her window-sill. 

Later that evening Amelia and Caroline came 
to question her concerning her visitor, of whom 
they had heard from the servants. 

"I suppose it was someone you knew before 
you were married," said the elder. " I must ask 
you to be careful, mother: we have a position 
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to keep up as dear father's children, and weVe 
always been opposed to your ignorant connections." 

"Yes, indeed, mother,*' added Caroline. "People 
of that class require so much setting down. We 
really can't do with such visitors ! " 

Mrs. Barker made no response, but mystified 
them with a curious smile, and poured another 
jugful of water on the fainting lad's-love. And 
that night as Caroline passed her mother's 
chamber door, she heard a thin sweet voice 
chirruping : — 

"Mlhon Wakes, 

For yale and cakes, 
And lads and lasses plenty; 

E*ery lad shall love his lass ; 
But I'll love four and twenty!'* 

She paid Amelia a visit before undressing. 
"Mother's brain's failing," she said. "The end 
is not far ofi ! " And together they went back 
to the widow's door and heard her saying to 
herself : — " If the lad's-love picks up again, I'll 
take it as a sign as 'tis to be ! " An odd 
twinge of regret fretted both, and their sleep 
was disturbed with the knowledge that they had 
shown but little consideration for her feelings. 
As she was quite normal, however, on the 
morrow, their new-found tenderness soon died. 
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Meanwhile the southernwood ceased to droop, 
and when Bostem came on the Sunday evening, 
it was hale as ever. And Mrs. Barker, confronted 
by the happy augury of its recovery, showed not 
the slightest reluctance to listen to his love-making, 
and even made no objection when he filled her 
room with the fumes of strong tobacco. At eight 
o'clock, when he rose to go, she accompanied 
him to the gate, and he proposed a speedy 
marriage. 

"rU take you on one condition," she said, 
''and that is as my daughters hear nought 
till - airs o*er. They're sure to stop it if they 
can, however set I be." 

"Just as you will, Nance, wench," he replied, 
kissing her fondly on her smooth pink cheek. 
"I'll agree to ought so long as you and me are 
to be man and wife at last." 

So thus it came about that one day, when 
the Misses Barker had driven to the market 
town, an old beau came in a carriage and pair, 
and took away a blushing widow with a horse- 
hair trunk and a big pot of lad's-love. 
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THE short lane, with tall thorn hedges, that 
leads from Fallow Farm to the highway, 
was flooded with a fortnight's rain; but the 
night was so dark that Priscilla Haslam, after 
a careful attempt to proceed along the rough 
causeway without slipping into the clayey mud, 
at last, in sheer desperation, descended to the 
ruts and made her way onward as boldly as any 
ploughboy. At the gateway she knotted the 
fringe of her shawl over her bosom, and looked 
towards the lights of Milton, which, half a mile 
away, flickered sullenly under a lowering sky. In 
the forecourt of the "Bold Cloudesley," a piano- 
organ, worked by a frantic Italian, who, on this, 
his first visit, foimd Peaklanders apt to enjoy, but 
loth to pay for their enjoyment, dispersed the 
strains of "The Blue Danube Waltz" through 
the murky air. 

The wind from the moors brought the tune 
unbroken; Priscilla's feet moved involuntarily. 
She felt no disappointment, however, when the 
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foreigner, in response to the invitation of some 
beer-drinkers, joyfully wheeled his instrument to 
the interior of the house, for, above the last bar, 
she heard the sound of a hearty whistle coming 
from the fields on the further side of the road. 
A lantern bobbed through the darkness, its sides 
of horn so ancient that nought save a dull 
brown gleam fell between the heavy metal 
framework. Ere long, just as the rain began to 
fall again, Priscilla's sharpened ears distinguished 
the swishing of footsteps through the sodden 
grass, and the nearer this approached, the faster 
was the beating of her heart. 

She gave a little sigh as the lantern was 
raised imtil it was level with her face. Her 
lover was well-nigh a head taller than she; but 
she stood on higher ground, and her cheek was 
tantalisingly close. The girl was very comely, 
plump and well-made, with a fair skin and soft 
grey eyes; the man, stalwart and handsome, his 
brown weather-beaten face lighted with a merry 
smile. He was her senior by five years — a young 
widower, whose first wife, who had been Priscilla's 
dearest friend, had died in child-bed eighteen 
months ago. He was dressed shabbily enough ; 
Priscilla noted with womanly compassion the 
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clumsy patches on his frieze overcoat and the 
frayed edges of his sleeves. 

It was only natural that before aught was said, 
he should drop the lantern and kiss her on the 
lips. She professed resentment; but there was 
no unkindness in her voice. 

"I've only gotten a minute or two to spare," 
she added, as she imlatched the gate, and drew 
him by the lappets of his coat under a tangled 
mass of ivy that hung from the garden wall, 
"for mother thinks Tm in th' dairy a-sievin' th' 
milk. Owd Mester Mason's wi' her i' th' parlour, 
an' hoo's settled i' her mind as he's a-goin' to 
ask for me to-night. Hoo says as I've gotten to 
tak him, whether I will or no." 

"Oh, dall it!" said the lover, "I just hate 
th' thowt o' her worryin' yo'." 

"Yo*^ see, Yeb," she continued, "he's towd her 
as he's worth far more nor hoo e'er dreamed of. 
Hoo says as he ne'er waks i' th' mom wi'aat 
being two paand richer. Naa, lad, dunna swear; 
yo' might know as, if he were made o* money, 
I'd care nowt for him ! " 

His arms were around her waist now, and her 
face was pressed against his own. 

"Hoo's a high-spirited ooman," he said, "an' 
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I'm afeared as hoo'U wear yo' aat. Just 'cause 
Fm none a rich man mysen hoo wunna hear o' 
aar courtin'. Tell yo* whatten, Cilia, I'm more 
nor hawf-minded to carry yo' off to Rushfields 
an' get wedded at th' registry-office. Yo'U none 
be uncomfortable as my wife, though 'tis hard 
enew work wi' so little stock, yet things are 
betterin' every day." 

"I know as I'd be happy, Yeb," said Priscilla; 
"an', as for work, I canna ha' more to do nor 
I ha' naa. Mother's fair set on savin' money, 
an' there's only owd Sam'l to help, besides th' 
hired lads. Bu', Lord ha' mercy, I mim be goin' 
in, or hoo'U be comin' aat to seek me ! " 

He would not release her until he had urged 
a secret marriage more fervently than ever. 

" 'Tis long since poor Liz went," he said, " an* 
th' babby isna looked after as hoo should be. 
Yo' rec'lect as 'twere Liz's wish for yo' to tak 
her place. An' yor mother '11 ne'er let yo' ha' 
yor own way ; so " 

At that moment the front door opened, and 
Mrs. Haslam, holding a candle, whose flame the 
fingers of her left hand ineffectually shielded 
from the wind, appeared on the threshold. She 
was a sprightly dame of fifty, with a large 
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hooked nose and sparkling black eyes. A close- 
fitting lace cap, with lappets, covered her head; 
on either temple she wore three corkscrew curls. 
Her lips twitched, then a long prolonged cry 
of ** Cilia!" rang through the night, and her 
daughter, after a brief good-bye and a parting 
kiss, began to make her way back to the house. 
Luckily enough, the organ-grinder, refreshed by 
the kindly hostess, had left the inn to play in 
the rectory garden, whence, after the first tune, 
he was summarily dismissed by the curate. 

"There's music up at Milton,** said Priscilla, 
boldly. "Hark to it mother, a-playing daunce- 
music an' such like." 

"'Tis queer work yo' goin' aat to hear a 
hurdy-gurdy," replied Mrs. Haslam suspiciously; 
"on such a night tool Why, yo'll be wet to 
th' skin. An' th' milk none sieved, ayther. 
Mester Mason keeps askin' whatten's got yo'." 

Priscilla shrugged her shoulders. 

"I dunna care a jot if th' owd man does," 
she said. "'Tis no business o' his, anyhaa. I'm 
none goin' in to see him to-night; not if he 
stays till twelve o'clock I " 

Then, whilst the bewildered mother gaped, 
Priscilla slipped passed her, and, donning her 
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pattens, hurried to the dairy. Mrs. Haslam, when 
composure returned to her countenance, went 
back to the parlour, and, after replenishing the 
visitor's glass with Hollands, began to make 
apologies for her daughter's absence. 

" Yo' see,** she said, " 'tis th* way o' young 
maids to go where they arena wanted, an* to 
stop away fro' where they are wanted. I towd 
Cilia as yo*d gotten to say summat to-night. 
Hoo's bashful, same as I used for to be." 

The old man blinked foolishly; a black bottle 
had been opened for the occasion and it was 
now half emptied. 

"I dunna see whatten Cilia has to do wi't," 
he said. " I'd meant to had a bit o' private 
talk wi' her ; bu' after all, there's no occasion. 
I'm none ower-fond o' th' way th' wench uses 
yo', hoo has too much stubbornness, though yo're 
always makin' excuses." 

He began to smile so agreeably that the good 
woman's colour rose, and she shifted uneasily in 
her chair. 

"I do hope as yo're none abaat to change yor 
mind," she said. " Oomen's different after they're 
wedded. Cilia's to ha' a thousand paand paid 
daan on her marriage-day, though none knows 
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it save me an' lawyer Watkins ; so yo' miin 
keep it secret. 

" Oh, domn Cilia an' her thaasand paand ! *' 
cried the gaffer. "Tis nowt to me, for I've more 
than enew o' my own. Whatten I want is a 
good wife " 

"Ay, bu' th* owd-fashioned sort's hard to find," 
interposed the widow. 

Mr. Mason moved his chair closer. 

"I've faand one, if hoo'U ha' me," he said. 
"A careful soul as'U watch a man's last years. 
I've watched Cilia, an* I've knowed for a long 
while as hoo's none o' that kidney. Whatten 
I've been meanin* to ask her was did hoo think 
as yo' were inclined to wed again?" 

The widow shrieked " Me ! " then without 
another word, sat upon the old man's knee and 
kissed him on the bald crown. As his legs 
swayed somewhat beneath her weight, she retired 
very soon to her own chair; but sat with her 
arm linked through his for the remainder of the 
evening. 

"I'm real shamed," she observed, after a long 
silence, "seein' as I've always swore as I'd ne'er 
change my state. Mester Haslam were yoimger 
nor me, and didna behave well i' some ways. 
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Th* husband owt always to be owder. I dunna 
know haa to break it to Cilia; yo* se, Mes — 
William, all these months Tve been dingin' it 
into her as hoo mim settle to wed yo*. Whatten 
hoo'U think o' this do, I canna say. Belike 
hoo'U ne'er respect me any more." 

She lifted her handkerchief to her eyes; Mason's 
gnarled fingers played with the plump upper part 
of her arm. 

"I dunna see any need to tell her," he said, 
"and Milton folk are so twittle-twattley. Best 
thing is for yo' an' me to go off to taan some 
day, an' settle th' job as soon as we can. We 
need let nob'dy know — ^none, even Cilia — till 
we're man a* wife." 

As he spoke, his disengaged hand moved to 
the bottle ; once more his glass was re-filled. 

"An' quicker th* better," he added after the 
first hearty gulp. "We can go i' C^owper's bus; 
th' office is at th' workhaase." 

Mr. Mason stayed much later than usual. After 
his departure, when the widow went to the 
house-place, she found that the serving-woman 
had gone to bed, leaving Priscilla knitting by 
the fire. With an unaccustomed kindliness, she 
laid her hand on the girl's shoulder, and, when 
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the pretty face was upturned, saw that the eyes 
were swimming with tears. 

"I'm none goin* to worry yo' abaat owt," said 
the mother, "off to bed wi' yo*. Bless us, bu* 
William — ^Mester Mason — ^he did stop late." 

She was not clever enough to divine that 
Priscilla's emotion was aroused by anything but 
fear and anger. Indeed, her own heart swelled 
with something akin to compunction, and, as the 
girl folded her work, she informed her that she 
was nowise displeased by her usage of the wintry 
lover. 

"I've always thowt as 'twere risky, yo' settlin' 
wi* a man so much owder nor yersen," she said 
glibly, "an' naa 'tis clear to me. So gie ower 
worritin' my lass; I wunna plague yo' any more 
abaat him. Why he's more suited for yer feyther 
nor yor husband." 

She extinguished the lamp, and went on her 
knees to poke the cinders from the grate. 

"I really owt to tell yo' summat," she hesitated; 
"bu' I canna. Yo'll know i' time. Good-night.'* 

Priscilla was so much perplexed by this change 
in her attitude that she lay awake for several 
hours. She determined to confide fully in her 
mother — to tell her that she was resolutely 
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determined to marry Yeb ; but on the following 
day Mrs. Haslam was so fidgety and irritable 
that there was no favourable opportunity for 
serious conversation until the evening, when, just 
as she was about to begin, old Mr. Mason 
appeared with a big posy of wallflowers. 

The upshot " ' "i women went to 

Rushfields in t he next week, and, 

separating in t. , each, unlroown to 

the other, met -ater, as the young 

couple left the registry oiiii;e, they came face to 
face with the widow and Mr. Mason, bent on a 
like errand. The old folk, however, were too 
flustered to recognise them, and it was not until 
two hours later, when Priscilla's amazement had 
abated, that they met again in the High Street. 
Yeb fell back a few paces, and the new Mrs. 
Mason, after a natural qualm, nerved herself to 
declare the truth. 

"I've been gettin' married, loove," she said, 
shamefacedly, "That's why I'm so late. I've 
faand yo' a new feyther." 

Priscillia, feigning no surprise, caught Yeb's 
hand and drew him forward. "An' I've been 
gettin' married, mother," she replied. "I've faand 
yo' a new son," 
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"Well, o* all th* brazzen*' — began the mother; 
then, hearing a pleased chuckle issue from Mr. 
Mason's lips, she stopped short, and burst into 
a hearty laugh. 

"Tell yo' whatten," cried the old man, "we'll 
none go back wi' Cowper, bu' 4ia'- a cgirriage all 
to aarsens. By gum, there were ne'er such an 
odd trick I" 
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WHILST gathering ripe plums in the garden, 
Anne Elliott espied old Miss Whittingham 
(the Milton spinster who had won celebrity by 
her bravery when at close quarters with an 
escaped bear) slowly climbing the hill. The 
good woman suffered from rheumatism in her 
right leg; now and then she stopped, and planted 
the ferrule of a stout ash-stick between her feet, 
to remain stationary for at least five minutes. 
A bag of knotted twine himg from her left 
wrist; through the open meshes might be seen 
the dull green and brown of rough-skinned little 
apples, gathered from the gnarled trees of her 
orchard. 

The sight made the colour fade from the girl's 
soft cheeks. 

" Oh, deary me ! " she said, " whatever must I 
do? She'd never come so far from home luiless 
she'd some particular business here. It can't b^ 
as William's told her I He promised to speak of 
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to " fflffftfl 'uMll he'd been here ! And father's 
so fidgety just now. If 'tis ought disturbing he'll 
be upset for i week of Sundays!" 

Her sunbotiaet strings had come undone. She 
tied them hastily and went back to the house, 
where found Nathan Elliott sitting in a 

roughly . "' ' 't the parlour, busily 

whittling tha coming harvest. A 

stiff little m'a. r looping his clean- 

shaven chin, icertain temper, as 

might be dis_ edness of his eyes. 

He held a short clay between his teeth; the air 
was heavy with the smell of shag. 

"There's Miss Whitt'am coming!" she said 
agitatedly. " Hadn't I best tell her as you're 
gone out — as you're poorly — ^anything?" 

He laid his knife on the bench, 

" Seems to me as you're a bit excited like, 
Nance," he said coldly. " Why shouldn't I see 
her, if she's come all this way on purpose? 
I've know'd 'Lizbeth Whitt'am nearly thrice as 
long as I've know'd you, and 'twould be a queer 
thing if I denied her, besides, I'm none a-going 
to have my daughter telling lies on my account. 
Just you go and meet her, and make her welcome, 
too, whilst I clean myself up a bit for tea. 
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which I reckon she'll stay to, as she always did 
when your mother were alive." 

Then, after piling the store of thatch-pegs 
neatly in a corner, he shuffled away j;o a great 
kitchen, whence, after a minute or two came 
sounds of splashing and of snorting. 

Anne went again to the garden, and, looking 
over the thorn hedge, saw Miss Whittingham 
sitting on the topmost bar of a steep wooden 
stile, where a field-path left the road for a short 
cut to the house. At the same moment the old 
maid perceived her, and lifting her stick, waved it 
frantically over her head. Anne, very reluctantly, 
as one of uneasy conscience, left the garden and 
crossed the grass to the place. 

" The Lord be thanked I " sighed Miss Whitting- 
ham. "I don't know how I dared venture, for 
'tis surely weather-breeding, and my knee-joint's 
stiff as an old lock. And now I've gotten up 
here and can't get down by myself for fear of 
falling all o' a heap ! Well, I'm glad to see 
you, Nance; though, to be sure, I might be 
offended, when the last time as I were near you 
you made as if you were blind." 

"I'm sure not of purpose," said Anne faintly. 
"Prythee, where were I?" 
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" Help me down, wench. It makes me more 
nor a little dizzy, roosting here like to a pynot 
on a trectop. Ah ! I'll tell you, when I've gotten 
my feet on the ground again ! " 

Anne climbed to her side, took away her stick 
and bag (Miss Whittingham bidding her be careful 
of both), then pftntW nut hfx arms around the 
shrunken waii er they descended 

slowly to the 

"Tis a b( I Miss Whittingham 

sadly, "thougn . __ m 't last. The glass 

is as high up as 'twill go ; but I've seen it 
drop wi' a bang afore now. Fine weather foi 
lovers, too. I mind when I were little older 
nor you are " 

"Ay, 'tis good weather," said Anne, somewhat 
impatiently ; " but do you tell me where I 
pretended not to see you ? " 

" Bide a bit, Nance, I can't walk so quick 
with this rheumatise o' mine. And climbing yon 
hill '11 put e'en a strong woman out o' breath." 

She stopped, and pointed with her stick to a 
field halt a mile away, in whose middle stood 
a small bam-like building. "I ne'er see that," 
she explained, "without thinking o' the old 
windmill as stood there. Aunt Sarah Barker's 
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htisband held the farm beyont, and when I were 
a little lass I used for to run past with my 
sister Harriet — ^her as married aimt*s son — fearing 
as 'twas something alive as said ' Click-clack I * 
Then one day — I couldn't ha' been more nor 
eight — aimt's husband took us to the miller's, 
and showed us how oats were ground to meal," 

She paused again, as if waiting for Anne to 
repeat her inquiries; but the girl's lips were 
closed. 

"The mill were blown down in a storm thirty 
years ago," she continued. "Miller had taken to 
drink, and so 'twere ne'er rebuilded. The bottom 
storey's where brother-in-law Barker stores bracken 
for bedding." 

By this time they had reached the white-painted 
wicket of the garden. Anne put her hand on 
the latch, but did not o£Eer to raise it. 

"I do wish as you'd tell me what you've 
gotten to tell me 1 " she pleaded. " I know there's 
something. 'Twould be a kindness to let me 
know." 

The tormenting old woman's face wore a wry 
smile. 

"Qualms make us all imeasy, wench," she said. 
"In course, it doesn't matter — ^no, not a bit — 
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"By accident, I reckon," said Miss Wliittingham 
drily, "And by accident the lad happened to 
kiss you I Nance, I'm tired o' standing here. 
Lord ha' mercy, what's gone wrong wi' you? 
Anyone might think as you were about falling 
into a swound ! " 

Anne's fingers pressed the spinster's arm. 

"Miss Whitt'am," she faltered, "'twere the first 
time as he offered it ! I don't know what I 

were about to let him " 

' 'Tis so wi' me!" said the other, with con- 
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siderable severity. "I'm right down shocked to 
think o* such doings I And because your father 
and your poor mother and me were all children 
together, I judge it best to come and $et matters 
straight. The lad's my newy; 'tis as much for 
his sake as your'n." 

"Miss Whitt'am" pleaded Anne, "I'd give 
anything I've gotten if you wouldn't tell father 1 
You know how hot his temper is, and how he'd 
carry on. And William, he asked me if he might 
come up to get father's leave. He'll be here 
to-morrow night." 

" You'ld give everything you've gotten ! " repeated 
Miss Whittingham. "That's saying a lot. Will 
you promise to give up William, and think no 
more o* him?" 

The girl gasped. 

"Oh! I can't do that — 'tis asking too much! 
He's the first lad — the only lad I've cared for, 
and him and me's been sweet-friends for years I " 

"Well, please yourself," said her tormentor. 
" If you'd ha' given way, I'ld ha' held - my 
tongue, but now I can't. And there's a widow 
woman down Grassbrook way as would give her 
eyes for the lad. Two hundred acres she has — 
all her own property — a big house, plenty o' 
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stock, aod a nice fortune in the bargain. Hi 
mother told me all about it, 'Tis her wish as 
they should mate, though, to be sure, she's 
fifteen years older nor him. Ah ! there's your 
father coming from the porch. Happen I shall 
be able to get through the gate now." 

Nathan E liott, who had grown impatient 
because of t me down to greet 

his visi A 

" Egs n to think as you 

weren't toniiin, _j -luiC ; yet, unless my 

sight's a-going, you're as hearty as a pippin 1 " 

She smiled in a melancholy way. 

" I shouldn't ha' come but for particular 
business," she replied. "There was something I 
had to see you about." She felt Anne's fingers 
grip her elbow, heard a whispered entreaty of 
" Miss Whitt'am I " " In short," she continued, 
lamely, " I found as some o' my ' old man ' 
apples were ready, and I know as you'ld fancy 
'em in a pie ! You see, lad, how I've studied 
your tastes. I know there's nought you love 
better nor sharp-flavoured fruit." 

Nathan thanked her with unwonted graciousness. 

" In these hot noons," he said, " such things 
do freshen me up wonderful. And I will say as 
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your *old man's' are the best Fve e'er sampled." 
He took one trom the bag and began to munch, 
carrying the rest to a locked cupboard in the 
pantry. "They're best put where sarvants can't 
get at 'em," he observed. 

Miss Whittingham glanced at his daughter. 
Some of her colour had returned, and she was 
smiling timorously. 

"Oh, I did think that clever!" said the girl. 
"I wish I'd such a witty way of turning things. 
And you had scared me." 

"None o' your cogging and prating," said Miss 
Whittingham. "When I've made up my mind 
to do a thing, nothing puts me ofiE (ask your 
father that, if you've a mind), and I'm determined 
to tell him about you an' William — and to tell 
him afore I leave this house I'* 

Her voice was full of resolution. Anne realised 
that all prayers were useless. 

"Well," she said, "I'll say no more. I reckon 
you're doing what you think best; but just 
recollect as neither father nor you nor anyone 
else can prevent William and me marrying." 

"Seems to me," remarked the spinster calmly, 
"as you're very set on the lad." 

At that moment Nathan came back. 
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"You may set to, Nance," he said, "and look 
to the tea as quick as you can, whilst Miss 
Whitt'am and I sit and tal k. Take the arm - 
chair, 'Lizbeth. You"U none mind me having 
a pipe o* bacca ? " 

Anne retired very unwillingly to the house-place, 
copper kettle at the well in 
to her chamber to 
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sat on the bedside, 
at the thought of 
lapi iiL £,reen parlour. The 

floor was of oak, the ceiling below unplastered ; 
she expected every moment to hear Nathan's 
voice raised in angry summons. Instead, however, 
there only rose the murmur of peaceful conveisa- 
tion. Somewhat reassured, at last she made the 
necessary changes in her attire, and after bathing 
her face went down to lay the table, the only 
sign of her excitement being a deeper colour 
than ever in her rounded cheeks. She determined 
to prepare an unusually good repast, in the 
vague hope that the old maid's heart might be 
touched ; so she opened the first jar of last 
year's preserved clusterberries, and hastily baked 
some griddle -cakes, meanwhile flitting to and 
from the parlour to set the best linen and china 
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and the worn little silver spoons on the round 
table in the middle. Her sharpened ears heard 
only such fragments as " Twas Pack- Rag Feast, 
forty-three years ago," or "the summer Ben 
Bagshawe married Mall Onions," or "Laming's 
no good till land and money's gone." 

The meal Anne prepared was like a propitiatory 
sacrifice — ^an offering to an offended deity who 
might be coaxed to complaisance. Miss Whitting- 
ham, who loved a well-spread table, beamed 
with satisfaction. 

"Why, Nance," she said, with more kindness 
than she had yet displayed, "you're making such 
a show as Id befit Wakes time! Deary me! 
If I were a squire's lady you couldn't do more ! " 

She was yielding enough to grant her victim 
some respite at table, though, to be sure, she 
made several insinuations about the Dale, and 
about the way of a man with a maid. Taking 
one thing with another, Anne was glad when 
they rose, and, returning to their armchairs, left 
her to clear away the things. When this was 
done, without a word from her father, she opened 
a cupboard and took out a bottle, three-parts 
full of a liquor of limpid purity, and two thick 
glasses, each of which she half filled. 
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"My weni, 1 frames well," said Nathan, as he 
added water from the jug. " She'll make a good 
missis for somebody, when her time comes." He 
lifted the glass to his lips. " Your Rood health, 
'Lizbeth. 1 ig may you live and happy may 
you die I " 

Miss Whit nghara nodded and simpered before I 
she dr 

" Hei » responded, " and 

thank i'ishes." Then she 

turned w^i ^ who had sat on a 

stool besides her father's chair, and was unrolling 
a half- finished stocking, pierced with bright 
knitting needles. The sight seemed to remind 
her of her purpose. She coughed irritably, and 
straightened the creases of her bodice. 

" Nance," she said, " I told you afore as I'd 
business wi' your father. 'Tis the least you can 
do to leave us alone together. You must excuse 
me speaking out like this, but I'm more nor sure as 
you'ld liefer none be present. Nathan, you'll none 
mind being alone wi' me, I dare lay my soul ? " 

" None I," chuckled the old man. " We're too 
old for courting, so there's nought to fear I " 

Miss Whittingham sipped genteelly, and laid 
down her glass. 
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"If I were a bit younger," she said, "Fid 
take offence at that. You bear in mind, Nathan, 
as you're older by five year. You used for to 
make pretty speeches when I were young as 
Nance is — that I do remember well. Nance, off 
you go. ril get it finished afore another hour. 
You may come back then and hear what your 
father says when Tve told him all I mean to. 
There's no need to look so scared, wench; Fm 
none intending to do you an ill turn, but simply 
what I hold to be my duty." 

Nathan pointed to the door. Anne, with a 
pitiful attempt to carry herself proudly, as though 
the matter were of no consequence to her, 
retired from the parlour. She put on her hat 
and shawl and walked hastily along the stoiiy 
road, her only desire being to get as far away 
from the house as possible. And, by the merest 
chance, just as she turned into the fir "planting" 
that runs alongside the moor she came face to 
face with William Barker. 

The lad took her in his arms. 

" By gosh, Nance, you do look fretted ! " he 
said. "Prythee, love, tell me if ought's wrong?" 

She wept a little, then came out with the 
whole story. It pleased her to see that his 
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handsome ttu.,: paled with anger, that a bright 
sparkle came into his eyes. 

" I know as they want me to wed the widow- 
woman," hi aid, "but I'll see 'em all domned 
first 1 And did think as Aunt 'Lisbeth were 
above i j us such a dirty trick ! I'll none 

wait ti - — '--■ — ; your father. I'll 

go on I know he'I! be 

agains e a penny o' my 

own. the world couldn't 

keep yuu ctm, ne, Nance, my dear 

lass, let's walk back and face 'em together." 

When they reached the garden gate the sun 
was half sunk behind the moor-edge. Anne 
paused to listen for excited speech coming from 
the open lattice of the parlour. Instead, she 
heard a sound of pleased laughter. Her heart 
gave a glad bound. She took William's hand 
and held it to her bosom. 

"Feel how it beats," she whispered. "Stay you 
here a while, lad — 1 doubt if she can have told 
father after all I " 

Then she went indoors, and just inside the 
parlour Nathan gave her a hearty slap on the 
shoulder. "You rogue, you!" he cried merrily. 
"A-courting without letting me know!" 
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Old Miss Whittingham rose. "Now, Nathan, 
no more plaguing," she said sharply. "I did my 
share, for I wanted to try her mettle. Nancy, 
'tis all settled, fair as fair can be. William, 
being my heir, is to take Lees Farm next Lady 
Day, my tenant wanting to retire — and the lad's 
to ha' it rent free — so long as you go wi' him 
there. That were the business 1 came about. 
See how pleased thy father is ! He's the first 
I've breathed it to. Now, pxetty Nance," her 
voice grew soft, "stop crying, do." 

The girl's arms were around her neck. " William's 
at the gate," she said brokenly. 

After a moment or two, the old maid pushed 
her back. "Dall it!" she said crossly, "you've 
wet all my face ! " 

But Nathan, turning, saw tears coming from 
her own blinking eyes. " Eh me ! " he muttered, 
" what queer creatures women be ! " Then he 
went from the porch to the garden. 

"William, lad, William Barker!" he called. 
" Hither — hither — ^you're surely welcome ! " 
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JOHN FURNESS stood before the mirror in 
his parlour, eyeing in dubious fashion his 
unaccustomed smartness. All his life he had 
been devoted to the wearing of sober colours : 
this morning, however, he had donned a new 
snuff-coloured coat and grey breeches and a blue 
and white waistcoat. His gaiters, too, were 
worn for the first time — the brass buttons were 
bright as gold. He had a prosperous and kindly 
air, and his mild blue eyes wete full of good 
nature. 

Although he had passed his thirty-fifth year, 
he still presented a youthful appearance. His 
face was unlined with wrinkles; there was no 
grey in the closely shorn covering of his head ; 
his moustache was short enough to leave dis- 
played well-moulded lips; his teeth were white 
and admirably shapen. He was tall, plump of 
chest, with clean-cut shoulders and straight, strong 
legs. 

The sound of wheels rolling over the cobbled 
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farmyard told him that his lad had harnessed 
the young mare to the new dog cart. He took 
out his watch, a great gold repeater with a fob 
and seals that had belonged to his grandfather, 
and, seeing that it was a few minutes before 
noon, he left the house, rose to the seat, and 
drove briskly in the direction of Hannah Wain- 
wright's house. His two women -servants, grown 
elderly in the family service, ran to an upper 
window and peered through the greenish glass 
until he was lost to sight behind the great elms 
that bordered the road. 

""Tis my belief," said Sally Morgan, the house- 
keeper, " as tlie inaster'll settle his fate to-day. 
In the night I dreamed o' burying, and well I 
know as dreams go by contraries." 

"And this very morning," added her companion, 
" I stumbled on my way upstairs, which my 
mother said was a sure and certain sign. Well, 
well, I for one hope 'twill be so. The lad must 
either wed or live and die a bachelor; and I've 
ne'er seen anyone as fitting as Miss Wainwright. 
A beauty, too, and famed for kindliness." 

Meanwhile the lady whom John was about to 
escort to Camsdale Fair sat before the carved 
toilet-chest in her chamber, dressing her long 
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yellow hair in a very becoming style. There 
was, despite her fresh colour, a look of weariness 
in her great brown eyes; indeed, one would 
almost have thought that she had been weeping. 

"Lackaday!" she said. "Tis foolish of me 
to dwell on the past in this fashion! It all 
happened ten years ago, before I heired Broster- 
fields. Maybe — maybe if Fd been mistress here 
then, Jake 'Id ne'er have left me in the way he 
did — all for a foolish quarrel, without a grain of 
foundation ! " 

She took up a little btmdle of letters tied 
with blue ribbon, and laid it out of sight in a 
drawer. Then she coiled the last plait at the 
top of her head, and pierced the arrangement 
with an ancient comb of finely fretted tortoise- 
shell. When this was done, she put on a white 
muslin gown faintly patterned with green leaves, 
and buckled bands of black velvet, embroidered 
with pearl beads, round neck and wrists. A 
spray of moss rosebuds stood in a thick-stemmed 
wine glass beside the mirror; she shook out the 
moisture and pinned the flowers at her breast. 

She heard the sound of Fumess's arrival, and 
being of too considerate a cast to keep him 
waiting, she tied daintily the strings of a viiite 
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chip hat that was trimmed with leaves that 
sparkled with feigned drops of dew, and shaped 
like a shallow inverted floxver- basket. Afterwards 
she drew on a pair of new lavender gloves, 
threw over her shoulders a silk Paisley shawl- 
faint green and white, like her gown — and then 
stood for a moment afront the long glass in the 
wardrobe door. The picture reHected was exceed- 
ingly fair; she wore both crinoline and shawl 
with a grace unusual amongst country women. 
She nodded to the smiling girl she saw there, 
then went lightly downstairs to the best parlour. 

Fumess, unconscious of her approach, was look- 
ing from the window at the lupins and poppies 
and columbines that filled the garden. When 
she spoke he turned and started visibly at the 
sight of her fresh loveliness. 

"WTiy," Hannah, he cried, as he took her hand, 
"you're of a piece with the morning! Just like 
a meadow-sweet a-growing by the brook-side I " 

She pretended to have assumed fine manners 
with her pretty clothes ; she plucked her skirt 
with forefinger and thumb of each hand, and 
made a very graceful curtsey. 

" You flatter me over-much, John," she said. 
"You'll make me vain, for I have moods when 
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I can listen by the hour to compliments. Before 
I grow quite my own simple self once more, let 
me assure you that I have never seen you so 
handsome." She curtsied again. "The fine lady's 
gone now," she declared. "Here's only Hannah 
Wainwright waiting for the promised drive to 
Camsdale Fair." 

So they passed out of doors and entered the 
dog cart, and John started the mare. They 
drove through the garden into the croft, thence 
along the western side of the copse that was 
noisy with the humming of bees, and down a 
steep-banked lane to the highway. A shower 
soon after dawn had slaked the dust; the air 
was cool and fresh — ^perfumed with the myriads 
of flowers amongst the almost ripe mowing grass. 
Hannah distinguished the voices of five separate 
cuckoos, each crying against the others. 

John pressed somewhat closer ; his left arm 
crooked so that the hollow of the elbow made 
an enticing nest. He turned pleading eyes : 
Hannah, after a moment's reluctance, placed her 
hand there. 

"Hannah," he said, "you must have known 
why I asked you to honour me with your com- 
pany to-day ? " 
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She nodded- "Being a woman," she replied, 
"I had mj- ttKngfats. Say what you will, John, 
and m listen." Then she averted ber face and 
gazed ova the wide slope of country to a 
windmill that crowned a conical knoIL Her 
lashes weie now wet with tears — the distance 
seemed to Eutter from side to side. 

" I hare felt for long that I love you," he 
said ia a low tone of voice, "and 1 don't see 
ho-n* any man could help but love you. Because 
of my feeling, I want to tell you the whole 
truth. 'Tis not a sound heart that I can offer 
you, Hannah — 'tis a heart that was broken years 
and years ago, when Jane Unwin jilted me and 
wedded down Stafford way," 

She laughed faintly : the laugh died of a 
sudden. ".\nd 1 have but half a heart," she said. 
" ' Tis old news to you that once I was plighted 
to Jake Noten, and that he quarrelled with me 
and left me at the last. I'd not have mentioned 
it, but I respect you so that I'm bound to. Tis 
with me as with you — 1 couldn't love again as 
I loved then." 

"I knew that was so, Hannah," he said, "but 
if you'ld be content with the feeling I offer, I'ld 
be happy with thine." He raised her hand to 
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his lips, and icissed between the glove and the 
velvet wristband. Tis a compact, then, Hannah ? " 
he added, half sadly. 

"Ay, if you still wish it, John* Only, I can't 
answer for myself if — '* 

"If what, Hannah?" he said. 

"If Jake came back beforfe we married, and 
asked me to forget and make it up. He*s been 
a widower for a jrear or so, I've heard." 

"If he came back and was worthy of you," 
he said, "'twould be my desire to see you happy 
together. Jane, too, is left alone in the world — 
her man died three months ago; but I shall not 
seek her, though I could forgive her all." 

For a while they travelled in silence, passing 
fields where the green wheat was breast high, 
and where the cornflowers trembled in the heat 
like wind-stirred smoke. In the Sherriff Woods 
the pheasants rose and fluttered with their half- 
grown broods. The undergrowth was bright with 
wild roses — the pure white kind, whose fragrance \ 
conveys suggestions of faded sedans, of women in 
brocade sacques. In the ditches belated campions 
held up their pink heads; the great cranesbill 
covered the rbadside with gorgeous purple. 

When they reached the Lydgatc, the steep toad 
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that descends to Camsdale town, they heard the 
confused turmoil of the fair — the discordant music 
of the " galloping horses," the nasal cries of the 
cheap-jacks, the trumpeting and roaring of wild 
beasts in Wombwell's travelling menagerie. The 
road had been newly mended here ; it was 
necessary to drive slow. Hannah's hand moved 
again to his arm. 

" I'll tell you another thing, John," she said. 
"Whate'er befalls us, whether we wed or not, I 
shall always hold you the best man I've ever 
met." 

"A poor lot we men are," he replied, with a 
sigh ; " but I've ne'er known such a girl as you, 
'Tis a vast pity that these old fascinations grip 
us yet, ... I haven't seen Jane since she 
wedded." 

"Nor have I seen Jake since he went away," 
she said. "Yet he's before me as clear as clear 
can be," 

They said no more, for by this time they had 
reached the bridge over the shallow river, where 
the holiday-makers stood in the jutting recesses 
and watched the leaping trout and the white 
swans that passed with formal state between the 
rushy eyots. At last they drew up afront the 
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"Bull's Head," a low-eaved, many-gabled hostelry 
of red sandstone. An ostler came forward to 
take charge of the mare and vehicle; John and 
Hannah passed indoors together, and went to the 
great room where the farmers' ordinary was held. 
John chose a little round table near a window 
that overlooked the market place. After the old 
waiter had taken his order^ the hostess, Mrs. 
Broomhead, came to their side and greeted both 
very cordially. She was a tall, elderly dame, 
with beady black eyes that twinkled rouguishly. 

"I bid you welcome," she said. 'Tis surely a 
grand sight to see you pairing; for a comeli^r 
couple has not darkened my doors this many a 
dayl" 

Hannah blushed with embarassment : but John 
smiled broadly. "I've known Hannah e'er since 
I was a lad," he said inconsequently. " I used 
to dandle her on my knee." 

"And you'll dandle her again," said the shame- 
less old woman. " Eh, dear I eh, dear I eh, dear I 
I could stand magging with you for a full 
hour, but they're calling me to the kitchen." 

Much to Hannah's relief, she left them before 
the waiter returned. As this was such a great 
occasion, the farmer entreated his companion to 
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drink ith him, and bade the fellow bring 

a bo rs. Broombead's best claret. Hannah 

watchv- with considerable admiration ; he 

had quite manner of one who had seen the 

world " ate and drani, the while discussing 

lightl; rs connected with their everyday 

lives; ards, half afraid that the good 

won; return, thev stole slj'ly from the 

inn a. jugh the crowd to 

the f their acquaintance 

were greetings on every 

side. 

The merry-making spirit soon took possession 
of her — she insisted upon John trying his luck at 
the shooting gallery. He won a glass shade 
filled with wax flowers. " 'Tis yours, Hannah," said 
he, "the first prize of all. 'Twill stand well on 
the sideboard in your best parlour." And though 
the thing was far too gaudy for her taste, she 
found herself accepting it with sincere pleasure- 
Then, declining the entreaties of the thimble - 
rigger, the vendor of mosaic chains, and the 
Italian grandmother whose green birds told happy 
fortunes, they went onward until they reached the 
front of a travelling booth, whose flaming pictures, 
illustrative of tragedy kings and queens, told that 
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it was devoted to the legitimate drama. The 
sight of the eager rustics swarming up the 
wooden stairs inspired Hannah with a desire to 
enter ; she whispered to John ; he nodded> and 
after paying his florin to the gaffer in the 
box, led her through the narrow lobby to the 
very middle of the second row. There they sat 
(Hannah gave John the prize to hold on his 
knee, whilst she fanned herself with her handker- 
chief, for the place was oppressively hot) com- 
menting on the fearsome aspect of the curtain 
picture, until a feeble oboe, a cracked violin, and 
a flute began to play a selection from II Trovatore. 

"Why John," exclained Hannah, "we actually 
don't know what's to be played I Something 
from Shakespeare, I should say — " 

"You're right," he replied. "I heard a chap 
say 'twas Hamlet^ the Prince of Denmark. There's 
love and poison and duels in it. I've read it 
more than once, as I doubt not have you." 

The curtain rose, and the miserable players 
came forward to declaim, with utterly false 
emphasis, and painful disregard of aspiration. 
Hannah was only prevented by womanly compas- 
sion from joining in the laughter of the rest 
of the audience — the luckless creatures being so 
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woebegone, so shamelessly incompetent. At last, 
finding the performance somewhat painful, she 
allowed her attention to wander, and began to 
amuse herself with looking at the folk who sat 
in hei immediate neighbourhood. And all at 
once her heart began to leap very wildly : for 
at the end of the first raw of seats mas her old 
lover, Jake Noten himself. 

He was changed — had grown grossly fat — the 
colour of his cheeks had deepened to a sullen 
red — his hair, which she remembered as crisp and 
curly, had become lank and scanty^there was a 
bald disc upon the crown. Beside him sat a 
stout woman of his own age, whose deep crape 
spoke of recent widowhood, and Hannah saw 
that his arm encircled her comfortable waist. 

She gave a faint gasp ; John, turning, saw 
that she had grown very pale. " The heat's too 
much for you," he said. "Maybe we'd best get 
outside again." 

But Hannah prevented him from rising "I'll 
be all right in a moment," she whispered, 
"'Tisn't the heat; I've had a kind of shock, 
Prythee, John, who's sitting at the end of yonder 
row ? " 

He looked ; started suddenly ; his breath came 
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very fast. "Why, Hannah," he muttered, "It 
cannot be Jane; she would ne'er have changed 
to that!" 

" Tis not the woman," said Hannah, " Tis the 
man ; I could swear that he's Jake Noten ! " 

Just then the curtain fell on the second act, 
and the strange couple turned, as if influenced 
by the perplexed stare. The rubicund man's 
hand rose to his brow ; the woman bowed her 
head and nodded and giggled. Then Jake — ^for 
it was Jake — spoke a few words to his compan- 
ion, and rising, forced his way to where Hannah 
sat. 

He shook hands in a lingering way; his palm 
was very warm and moist. " By Jowks ! " he 
cried, "I didn't expect to see you here. Miss 
Wainwright ! And courting, too ! Well, you and 
me are in the same case: I'm going to marry 
Mrs. Carter — her as was Jane Unwin — when her 
year of mourning is done. And, Lord have 
mercy ! your beau's Mester Fumess. How are 
you to-day, sir? It brings old^ times back, to 
see Milton folk again." 

John replied laconically, his gaze being still 
fixed upon the widow. She also had grown ugly 
and vulgar, and she ogled him with an impleasant 
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leer. Jake, finding neither very cordial in their 
reception of his advances, returned to her side; 
and whilst they talked in undertones and laughed 
foolishly, John and Hannah stole from the place. 
They went at once to the inn, ordered the dog- 
cart, drank a cup of tea, and then started on 
their homeward journey. 

They were oddly Quiet for the first hour ; 
neither spoke until they came again to the 
peaceful woodland. But, as soon as tliey had 
passed out of sight of Camsdale town, Hannah 
had taken his arm and pressed it close to her 
side. Doth found the silence very pleasant; but 
when, at last, John looked into her face he saw 
that the cheeks were all wet with tears. 

" Why, Hannah, dearie, what art crying for ? " 
he said anxiously. " Surely you're not regretting 
Jake ? " 

" Not I," she replied, with a broken laugh. 
" Women cry for more things than regrets. 'Tis 
just because I'm beginning to understand what 
happiness means.'" 

His own eyes were dimmed ; he let the reins 
fall to his knees ; the steady young mare went 
along of her own will. 

" Hannah,'" he said, in a curious -moved voice. 
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"when I saw Jane it came to me that I had 
ne'er loved her rightly — if I had my heart would 
not have fallen in my breast, as it did in the 
theatre. . . . Hannah, true love's come to me 
late in life — Hannah, my lass, Fm very proud of 
you." 

She took her arm from his, linked it around 
his neck and hid her sweet face against his 
shoulder. 

"Oh, John," she murmured, 'tis good to be 
alive and with you." 
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WHEN Charles Gaskin had lived a widower 
for a year, the niece who had kept his 
house since Phoebe's death married a cattle-dealer 
in the Woodlands, and left the old farmer to 
the mercy of housekeepers. Matilda, like her 
aunt, was a woman of notable thrift and industry, 
but her successors proved so careless and slovenly 
that none stayed longer than a month. After 
the fifth had been ignominiously dismissed, Charles 
grew hopeless of ever again knowing the meaning 
of comfort, and began of an evening to frequent 
the bar-parlour of the "Bold Cloudesley," where 
he told, laconically enough, the story of his trials 
to a party of old cronies. 

Since he was well-to-do, and ever able to o£Eer 
without consideration the use of his tobacco-pouch, 
or a good draught of the hostess's home-brewed, 
his abrupt confidences had considerable weight, 
and the whole village sympathised with the 
troubles of his lonely existence. Milton is the 
abiding place of many disengaged women, both 
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spinsters and gammers bereft of their housemates, 
and, finally, Gaskin's friends assured him that 
nine out of every ten were waiting impatiently 
for an offer of marriage from himself. At the 
first time of hearing, he was greatly displeased; 
he sat by his own fireside throughout the 
following week, thinking wearily of the gap 
made in liis life by the loss of the wife he had 
loved, 

Phoebe had died on the forty-fifth anniversary 
of their wedding day. She was a stout little 
body, with snow-white hair and bright, black 
eyes. Her chief delight was in the reading of 
fiction ; when his day's work was over it was 
her custom to read aloud to him, and afterwards 
discuss the unwritten results of the love stories. 
She made odd surmises concerning the family 
that came to the young people when they left 
the church door ; she speculated on the legacies 
which they might possibly receive from wealthy 
kinsfolk, and grew excited when Charles wondered 
if, as the years crept on, any quarrels marred 
their conjugal affection. Her life with him had 
been so perfectly happy that she could scarce 
believe that others disagreed in wedlock, and 
whenever she heard of wrangling between man 
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and wife she would cry shame upon those who 
busied themselves with the making of lies. 

"Charles an* me weere wedded very young," 
she would explain. "In course, th' first year or 
two theere happed times when we spoke a bit 
sharp to each other, bu* *t weere all over soon — 
i* an haar we weere as good friends as e*er' 
Time always meks married fowk fall in wi* one 
another's habits. Fve been a happy ooman, an' 
Fm thankfu* to say as theere's many happy 
oomen i' th* world." 

Her death harmonised well with her life. 
Charles found her fast asleep one morning, her 
face composed — ^not the faintest shadow of pain 
to fret his memory. She had given him no fears 
beforehand, only on the preceding night she had 
talked at great length of the days when they 
went hand-in-hand to a dame-school. The neigh- 
bours said afterwards that her harking to the 
remote past was a bad sign. 

The old man was stunned for a while, not 
fully realising his loss until after the funeral. 
Then the presence of Matilda, the only near 
relation left to him, began to hurt his sensitive- 
ness. He quailed visibly when he saw her 
roughly handling the dead woman's favourite 
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ornaments, or laying the table with a carelessness 
to which he was unaccustomed. Moreover, she 
darned his stockings very clumsily, covering the 
holes in the heels with a loose trellis-work of 
divers colours. The young woman had set her 
heart on carrying away some of the household 
stuff to her new home, but he gave her no 
encouragement, 

"Theere's blankets as yo'll ne'er use, uncle," 
she said, "an theere's th' feather bed J' th' back 
chamber — that as aunt made hersen. It's no 
good to nob'dy. An' yo" dunna need that set 
o' jugs an' them blue dishes; they're only good 
for gatherin' dust," 

"Happen so," replied Gaskin, wearily, "happen 
so, but none the less they'll bide wheere they be. 
Dunna fear, lass, I'll gie yo' money to buy 
oothers wi', bu' I canna part wi' owt as hoo 
weere fond o'. It's like enou' some o' em'll be 
yorn afore very long. Th' blankets weere wove 
to please a fancy o' her usin' wool fro' aat 
moor sheep, an' th' feather-bed hoo weere very 
praad o' — ower praad to use it hersen. I mind 
buyin' th' jugs an' dishes at Leek Fair, when I 
weere gettin' th' haase ready for th' weddin' ; 
hoo thowt a vast deal o' 'em." 
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He soothed her disappointment by a handsomer 
wedding gift than she had dared to expect. 
Afterwards, when he saw the manner in which 
his household gods were treated by the women 
who followed in her place, he half regretted 
that he had not given way. He never reproved 
the iconoclasts, but every breakage gave him an 
acute physical pain. The fifth housekeeper, a 
cobbler's widow from Greenlow-in-the- Water was 
the only one who excited an outburst of anger. 
She had a marked belief in her powers of 
fascination, and went so far as to imagine that 
he would forgive her adapting to her own 
use the dead woman's clothes. One memorable 
evening, when she flounced into the house-place 
where he sat, her appearance caused him some 
surprise; but not believing that a living creature 
could be guilty of such audacity, he resiuned 
the reading of his High Peak News. She should 
have taken warning at the sharp frown that 
momentarily contracted his forehead, but instead 
she came to the hearth and made a foolish 
curtsey. 

"I'm a-airin' o' yor poor missus's gaan," she 
said. "Lord, ha' mercy, bu' yo' let her buy 
good stuffs 1 I warrant this cost three shillin* a 
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yard. 1 chanct to open th' box, an' th' things 
smelt fowty, so I tries em 'on. Th' bodice fits 
me like a glove." 

She began to grow alarmed at the passion iftl 
his eyes. 

"Why, mester, I meant no wrong, I didna . . . 
ugh, yo' needna look at me like that . . . . 
I'm sure it suits me well .... Boo-hoo I 
boo-hoo ! " 

Tlie muscles of his face were writhing ; he 
pointed with a trembling hand to the door. 

"Yo'd best pack yor things," he muttered. 
*'Yo' needna stand theere belderin' an' wringin' 
yor fingers. Upstairs wi' yo' I Pu' th' gaan 
wheere yo' faand et. Th' lad'll ha' the cart 
ready i' hawf 'n haar, an' yo'U be ready too, 
Theere's a month's wages 'stead o' notice. Ne'er 
let me see yor faace again ! " 

After some weeks, during which he did all his 
own housework, the advice of his friends appeared 
less distasteful ; he began to realise the necessity 
of choosing a second wife. He knew well 
enough that he could never love another woman 
and that the marriage would be merely for 
comfort's sake. But he was growing old, and 
his health was sufiering, and the place grew 
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more un-homelike every day. He had never 
understood domestic matters; Phoebe had always 
refused to permit him to do ought in her own 
province. And now the grates were heaped with 
ashes, the bright steel spurs and toasting-forks 
dimmed with rust, the warming-pan no longer 
shone like a setting sun in winter, and the 
gaily-coloured chimney ornaments were covered 
with filmy cobwebs. 

There were several elderly women whom he 
thought likely to accept an offer. All had been 
on friendly terms with Phoebe, although she 
had admitted none to close intimacy. Long 
acquaintance had taught him that they were 
kindly-natured, and that any one would respect 
his whim for preserving everything as she had 
left it. He meant to be a good husband, and 
she who shared his life should never regret the 
change. 

One October afternoon, after a morning lonelier 
than usual (his labourer having gone to the 
market) he walked across the moor with the 
intention of hearing "yes" or "nay" from the 
woman whom he meant to ask first. He was 
very sick at heart; it seemed, somehow, as if 
he were being false to Phcebe*s memory. He 
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" I dunna want owt for doin" my duty," she 
replied. " Theere may coome a time when 
fowk'll hev to help me." 

Gaskin unlocked the house-place door ; the 
interior looked woefully cheerless and untidy. 

" rid ask yo' to come en for a bite an' a 
sup," he muttered, "but yo' see haa 'tes! No 
decent ooman's been here for months." 

Then he reeled to the settle and sat hunched 
up in a comer. The pedlar unfastened the strap 
of her box. 

"Yo'd best let me straighten up a bit," she 
said. "'Tis i' a pretty staatej an' there's nowt 
I loove better nor haasewotk. Besides, I can 
find my way back to Pilsley i' th' dark easy 

Before he could reply, she had taken the 
bellows, and was raising a bright flame between 
the bars. Soon, after enquiring where his "yarbs" 
were kept, she made a pot of bog-bean tea, and 
filled a hot- water bottle to put in his bed. 
When this was done, seeing that twilight was 
approaching, she donned her cloak and bonnet. 

"Naa I mun be off, mester," she said. "Yo're 
welcome to th' bit I've done." 

Gaskin groaned heavily. " I'M be very glad 
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ef yo' could stay here th' neeght/* he said. "Tm 
goin' to be badly, an' Fve nob'dy to tend me. 
Th* lad *11 none be back fro' market till milkin* 
time; Til send for th' doctor when he comes." 

"Well, I reckon theere's nowt to hinder me," 
she said cheerily. "I've gotten th' key o' my 
cottage i' my pocket, an' I daabt ef anyb'dy '11 
know whether I stop away or none. But yo'd 
best tek my advice, an* go bedward at onct." 

When the doctor came, he foimd Gaskin fevered 
and jaundiced, and told him that he must not 
think of stirring from his room for a week. 
The old woman spoke no word of going after 
she heard herself commended as an excellent 
nurse. The food she cooked was dainty and 
appetising; the farmer began to derive comfort 
from the sound of her lame foot on the stairs. 
And, as the days passed, he heard her singing 
softly to herself, as she worked in the lower 
rooms. 

A wonderful sight greeted him when he was 
able to descend to the chimney-comer. Everything 
was spotlessly clean and bright, just as it had 
been in Phoebe's time. He rubbed his eyes and 
gaped slightly; his amazement pleased the dame 
vastly. 
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" Vm glad to see yo* daan again, mester,** she 
said. " It's time I went back ; Pilsley folk *I1 
be gettin* oneasy an' sendin* the bell-man out." 

Gaskin was still gazing delightedly at the 
change she had wrought. "Yo*re a lone body," 
he said, "an* et seems to me as yo're th* very 
one I've wanted here sin' my dear wife died. 
God be thankt, yo've med et like et used for to 
be. I do wish, missus, as yo'ld mek up yor 
mind to bide here an' see after th' work. I'll 
ne'er ha' a chanst o' findin' such a good house- 
keeper as yo' again." 

The poor, thin, old face was beaming with 
satisfaction. "Thur's nowt i' th' world I'll like 
better, mester," she said. " I could be real happy 
keepin' th' things as they owt to be kept. Ay, 
I'll be more nor thankful to bide wi' yo'." 
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MRS. RUSHFIELDS, the widow who was 
engaged at holiday times to sing and to 
torture the pianoforte at the "Bold Cloudesley," 
was still young and not uncomely, despite the 
hardships consequent upon keeping in food and 
clothing five little ones, whose ages ranged from 
seven to four — the two smallest being twins. For 
the last three visits, she had brought the eldest — 
a precocious girl, known to the narrow world of 
Peakland as "Gentle Annie." 

This infant prodigy, standing on the top of good 
Mrs. Feamehough the hostess's worn CoUard and 
CoUard, was wont to pipe in a voice shrill and 
piteous, the song known as "Glorious Beer,'* and 
also a broad parody of the pathetic "Oh, father, 
dear fath», come home." 

Her real name was Sophia ; she was called 
"Gentle Annie," because the favourite song in her 
mother's repertory bore the same name. Whilst 
the lady performed, the midget sat on a green 
three-legged stool, her placid eyes upturned to the 
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ceiling, and her little hands clasped in her lap. 

She was not pretty ; indeed her face bore some 
resemblance to the face of an owl ; but there 
was something vastly touching in the appeal het 
expression always conveyed. The majority of 
Milton folk, however, whilst regarding her as a 
liisiis naturae, viewed her with suspicion; for she 
greatly resented any petting; and more than once 
when the widow had been disposed to make a 
dramatic exhibition of affection, the child had 
almost peevishly refused to flutter into the 
welcoming arms. 

Considerable surprise was evinced by the spin- 
sters and matrons of Milton when it was known 
that Jason Gregory, a well-to-do farmer, whose 
land stretched alongside the moor, was minded 
to pay attentions to the musical widow. Twenty 
years ago, he had lost his wife and only child 
in an epidemic that had decimated the valley ; 
and since then he had won the repute of a 
woman-hater. He was elderly and portly, with 
a grim, grey-bearded face that was seldom lighted 
with a smile ; and although his waist-girth was 
excessive for one who worked hard with his men, 
he held himself straight as a dart. 

His position as an honourable and " warm " 
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man exacted considerable respect, and the gossips 
with one accord declared that he was "letting 
himself down." Mrs. Rushfields, however, who was 
still young enough for coquetry, played shyness 
to perfection — demurring whether she ought to 
accept his gifts of clumsy, but good, jewellery, 
and making friends with several notable house- 
keepers, by entreating their advice. 

One thing was certainly in Jason's favour, and 
that was the marked predilection for his company 
that " Gentle Annie " always showed. No sooner 
had he entered the inn parlour, when the poor 
little wretch (who refused to notice any other 
man) would rise from her stool, and climbing to 
his knees, sit, with her face hidden between the 
lappet of his coat and his vest, and utterly 
ignoring her duties as part mistress of the evening's 
entertainment, fall into a heavy sleep. 

His gnarled hand used to play with her thin, 
hay-coloured curls, and when she woke he called 
her his "owd ooman," or his "poppet." Occasion- 
ally, in spite of his protestations, she slipped, 
small packets of shag tobacco into his pockets — 
tobacco purchased with the very few gift-pennies 
which her mother left in her possession. Jason 
was half angry at first; but that great chest 
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contained a heart soft as a woman's, and he 
never found courage to protest. Once, after a 
visit to the fair at the market town, he brought 
her a mouth-organ and a toy piano. "Gentle 
Annie" thanked him with a pretty affectation of 
heartiness, and to please him (just then they were 
alone in the parlour), played vigorously on both 
instruments. He was very soon aware of great 
tears running down the sunken cheeks, and the 
lips pressed to the organ trembled in a long sigh. 

"I'm sick of music," she whimpered. "I 
wouldn't be sorry if I never heard another bit 1 
I'id liefer have a doU, and I'ld call her Sophia. 
I'm called Sophia." 

That night, when all his household was asleep, 
Jason, who had tossed restlessly in his bed for 
an hour or more, rose and went to another 
chamber on the same floor— a chamber in which 
none had slept since his wife and child had lain 
there in their last rest. And at the foot of the 
bed he unlocked and opened a great dower-chest, 
and carefully removed one bundle after another 
until he came to something long and stiff, and 
heavy. It was wrapped in silver paper, criss- 
crossed with string; lie unfastened the knots, and 
gently unfolded the covering until a large doll 
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was disclosed. Its face and hands were made of 
gaily-painted china, and its garments, although 
antiquated in style, were fashioned of costly stu£Fs. 
A bimch of lavender fell from the petticoats.; the 
air was filled with perfume. Jason replaced the 
other things, and stole back to his own room, 
half-fearful of rousing his old housekeeper. 

"Tm sure if Liz could speak,** he said, "hoo'Id 
tell me to gie th* malkin to 'Gentle Annie.' 
Dear Lord! my own bairn weere as like to her 
as one pea's like to another, an* as owd-fashioned 
i* her manners, too. Poor Liz, poor little wench — 
rid gie all that I've gotten to ha' my lass abaat 
th* spotl" 

He placed the doll on the dressing-chest, sitting 
it on the pin-pushion, with its back against the 
mildewed mirror, so that when he rose again, 
soon after the day had broken, it was the first 
thing his eyes fell upon. He wrapped it in brown 
paper, and hid it away in the drawer beneath 
his Sunday clothes. 

Often, during that day, whilst working in the 
fields, he shook his head in odd self-reproof. He 
had no love to give the engaging widow — ^all 
love of this kind lay buried with his wife; but 
there was a great voi4 in his home, and he 
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wanted to hear the sound of young voices in the 
dull chambers. 

" Hoo's a decent ooman, theere's no denyin' 
that," he said ; " whether hoo works or none, 
I've gotten enew to keep her i' coomfort, an' I 
mean to do my duty by her childern. Bu' Lord 
save us I if I only could ha' 'Gentle Annie' to 
bide wi' me, an', as hoo grows up, to tak' 
charge o' things, I'd be far more nor content. 
'Twould be like as if my own wench weere back 
again." 

He presented the doll the same evening. The 
child was unable to thank him save with an 
incoherent stammer. Her two songs were delivered 
in so incompetent a style that poor Mrs. Rushfields' 
hands itched to chastise. At closing time, Jason 
asked the widow to walk along the road with 
him, the moon being full and a soft wind coming 
from the south. She covered her head and 
shoulders with a faded scarlet opera-cloak, edged 
with imitation ermine, and taking his arm, soon 
passed beyond the confines of the village. 

When Jason proposed marriage, she amazed him 
by beginning to weep quite loudly; so that he 
cast furtive glances on e.ach side of the road, to 
make sure that nobody overheard, since such 
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foolish behaviour was likely enough to destroy 
his reputation as a sober-lived, respectable man. 
The upshot of it was that she declared herself 
very willing, but protested that she had made a 
vow not to marry any man until she had paid 
off certain debts contracted during her late 
husband's lingering illness. Oh, it was a cruel 
world ! she said — only fifty poimds were required 
to make her free and happy, and never, never 
would she permit any of her rich relations 
(according to her own account she was connected 
with a comity family) to find her a farthing. 
They had behaved ill when she married beneath 
her, choosing, instead of the clergyman — who died 
of a broken heart she declared — a, romantic and 
handsome music-hall singer. 

There was nothing left for Jason to do but to 
find the money. On the morrow, when she left 
Milton with her daughter, she took, beside her 
earnings, five soiled ;f 10 notes. He drove them 
down to the station in his own dog-cart; the 
child wept and clung to him with all her might 
when the time of parting came. 

"I don't want to go back with her,** she 
cried. "I want to stop with you and take care 
of you!" 
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The train moved away, leaving Jason with a 
sorry picture of a child's blubbered face. 

" Dall it ! " he muttered, as he drove slowly up 
the hill, "dall it! I've been as mad as a March 
hare I It's my belief as I could ha' bowt th' 
wench if I'd made an oSer, just th' same as if 
hoo weere a little white slave. An' naa I've 
gotten th' mother, an' broothers, an' sisters as 
well. Happen 1 havena' done a wise thing ; bu' 
all the same, I'll take my oath on't as they'll 
be coomf'table enew wi' me." 

The widow's correspondence was very meagre. 
Jason was relieved to find that now she was 
some distance from him, she made no display of 
her affection. It had been arranged that she was 
to return to Milton for the nuptials, and she 
was to stay at the "Bold Cloudesley " for a few 
days before the event. She had begged for 
secrecy ; a licence was to be bought, and no 
guests were to be invited. 

As the time drew near, Jason found himself 
looking forward to the new life with considerable 
distaste ; but being a man of honour, he enter- 
tained no thought of breaking the compact. 

It fell about that, a week before the appointed 
time, he was walking along the dale-road when 
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he was overtaken by the carrier's cart. Cowper, 
the old driver, checked his horses suddenly, and 
beckoned with his whip. 

"Fve gotten a visitor for yo*,*' he cried, 
"leastways, it's one as yo'U be pleased to see, I 
make no daabt." 

The door opened, and "Gentle Annie" stepped 
timidly to the groimd She carried a small tin 
hat-box, and a doll wrapped in a red woollen 
shawl. Cowper clicked to his mares and passed 
on, leaving the old man and the child together 
in the twilight. 

" I've come to you," she faltered. " I've brought 
a letter." 

Jason opened the envelope with shaking fingers, 
and read, to the light of matches that "Gentle 
Annie" struck: 

"Dear Mr. Gregory: 

It will be a blow to you, I am sure; 
but I was married yesterday to someone who's 
courted me for years. I knew that you wanted 
Sophia for your daughter as much as you 
wanted me for your wife; so, as there's four 
others, and as my husband can't abide the child, 
I'm sending her to you. But if you don't 
want her, send her back again — ^though I hope 
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you won't. My husband is taking a public. 
Yours sincerely, 

Mary Barber, late Rushfields." 

The old man tore the sheet into small pieces. 
" Well, of all th' domned cheek," he began. Then 
he lifted " Gentle Annie " to his breast, and 
turned towards home. "God be thanked!" he 
said, in a low voice. " God be thanked as I've 
gotten a dowter again ! " 

He kissed the little face ; his tears fell upon 
it; but "Gentle Annie" was tired out and fast 
asleep. 
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AT the west end of Milton, on the green 
betwixt the manor house and a narrow 
ravine that hides the brook on its way down to 
the river in Greenlow Dale, a band of strolling 
players, who called themselves the Wilmot 
Dramatic Company, had built a dingy booth of 
well-patched grey canvas. The whole village was 
in a state of great excitement, for entertainments 
are held there but rarely, and at least ten years 
had passed since a dramatic performance had 
been given. The ripertoirey according to the 
posters, was satisfying enough, for besides Belphegor 
and The Hunchback^ four of Shakespeare's comedies 
were to be played, and at a Saturday matinee, 
Roderick Wilniot, the chief, was proclaimed to 
delight "the nobility, gentry, and others with his 
wonderful imitations of celebrated players of the 
last generation." 
The principal actors had tak^ all the available 
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rooms of the two small inns, and the lesser stars 
had found lodgings in the cottages. AH were 
middle-aged — even Miss de Lille, the lady who 
took the part of the girl heroines, had long since 
passed her fortieth year. In good-fellowship alone 
were they rich, for they had acted for years in 
each other's company, and known always of each 
other's strange subterfuges to keep a good exterior 
for the public eye. On the nights when receipts 
had been in excess of the amount required for 
incidental expenses, Roderick Wilmot had given 
suppers, where all, even to the wagon man and 
the prompter, feasted at the same table. But the 
lowest of them had once owned a belief in his 
or her genius, and adverse fortune alone had 
compelled them to accept subordinate positions. 

Roderick Wilmot had brought the players to 
Milton out of longing to see once again before 
he died the place where he had spent his 
boyhood and youth. So many years had passed 
since he had visited the Peak country that he 
believed that none could recognise him again. 
His identity was concealed under an assumed 
name; but even if it were not, few would 
remember Roger Eyre, of East Lees ; for his black 
hair had grown white and scanty and his tail 
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figure had shrunk. But he knew to perfection 
the art of making-up, and save for a slight 
stiffness, on the boards one might have believed 
him to be scarcely more than a youth. 

One woman, however, on the very first night 
felt sudden tears leap to her eyes and her heart 
beat wildly as soon as he appeared. This was 
Miss Chetwynd, of The Hallowes, whom he had 
courted in his early manhood. She was a tall 
and comely spinster, well-nigh sixty years old, 
but still famed for her horsemanship — in fact, she 
rode so admirably that none of the maids or 
wives in the neighbourhood presented half as 
pretty a sigh| as she when on horseback. Rumour, 
still living, spoke of a fiery temper that had 
been the outcome of a love disappointment. Her 
father, Sir William, the eighth baronet, had 
interposed, she had yielded out of filial devotion, 
and had shown no sign of her sacrifice save by 
the losing for ever of her former mildness. It 
is probable enough that her outbursts, spite of 
their violence, did nobody any harm, for her 
bosom covered a heart of gold. 

She had always displayed great interest in 
vagabond folk, and it caused no surprise when 
she appeared in one of the two stage boxes. 

M 
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Her cousin, Mr. Offerton, of Horsleygate, accom- 
panied her. After his second bereavement he had 
begun to nourish a hopeless passion whose 
quenching amused her at their every meeting. 
The wiry old fellow, however, had too great a 
respect for his kinswoman to pass to offensive 
extremes. Before the tawdry curtain was rolled 
jerkily upwards he had leaned back in his chair, 
and, with hands decently composed over his 
waistband, had fallen fast asleep. 

After the lirst moment she had lifted her fan 
of embroidered gauze, and hidden her face, so 
that none might observe her emotion. She was 
white as death, and her cheeks were quivering 
beneath a downfall of tears. For the whole of 
the evening it seemed that at any moment she 
might give a sudden cry of anguish. She alone 
of all the audience saw beneath the actor's 
disguise, and understood that he who capered as 
a young gallant was already on the verge of the 
grave. 

Muck Ado About Nothing was the play, Wilmot 
the Benedick, Miss de Lille the Beatrice. Miss 
Chetwynd divined that in some measure the 
heroine shared her distress ; between the sticks of 
her fan she saw the woman's lips drawn tight 
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every time that Wilmot laughed, as if she realised 
that his gaiety cost him some monstrous effort. 

At the interval between the third and fourth 
acts Mr. Offerton woke, and immediately assumed 
an aspect of great weariness. 

"My dear cousin!" he said expostulatingly. 
"This is most excessively dull. Let us go outside 
and walk in the moonlight till Barton comes. I 
am too much bored even to be angry." 

Miss Chetwynd made no reply, and the 
gentleman, fearful of having said something 
indiscreet, was silent for the rest of the evening. 
It was not imtil they were driving to The 
Hallowes that she spoke. Mr. Offerton had begged 
that her carriage might not be used, and that he 
might act as her escort to and from the booth. 

"There is no reason why I should conceal the 
fact," she said, half to herself, as the lodge-keeper 
unfastened the gate. "I was anything but 
wearied with the play. Indeed, so much did I 
enjoy it that I propose going again to-morrow 
night. The playbill promises Katharina and 
Petruchio — The Taming of the Shrew.'* 

"Of course, I shall be pleased to accompany 
you," said Offerton, "though I can't for the life 
of me understand how you can be interested in 
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such a performance. I've a tenants' dinner — but I 
needn't be there." 

"By all means go," said Miss Chetwynd, 
impatiently. "Your farmers will be disappointed 
if you don't drink with them. Perhaps I was 
only jesting — as likely as not I shall not be in 
the humour for another play." 

They had reached the terrace ; Offerton alighted 
and assisted her to the house, then returned to 
his carriage and drove away. The lady went at 
once to her bedroom, and when her maid was 
gone, took a bundle of old letters from the secret 
drawer of her jewel-box, and sat weeping over 
them till break of day. 

Meanwhile, when the curtain had fallen, Roger 
Eyre had walked slowly to the " Bold Nelson," 
leaning heavily on Miss de Lille's arm. The 
actress was trembling ; there was a biting pain 
at her heart, 

"You saw her," she said, as they entered the 
garden. "I knew it when your voice changed. 
My God ! I could have cried out myself when I 
knew how you suffered," 

He caught her elbow in his palm and pressed 
it fondly. " I did not see her," he said, " but 
something — I can't explain what — told me instantly 
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that she was there. For a moment it seemed as 
if I should have fainted — it was all over in a 
moment." 

Beside the rose-bushes near the door they 
paused to breathe the perfume. A full moon 
floated above; the babbling of a stream that 
bounded one end of the garden was the only 
alien sound. A passion of bitterness because of 
the night's beauty, commingled with her own 
woe, overcame the actress, and she drew away 
from Eyre, and thrust back her heavy pliuned 
hat so that the light might fall full in her face. 

"Why did you marry me?" she said. "You 
never loved me. If — if only I had been beautiful!" 

E3n:e drew himself erect with an effort, and 
stood courtly and bareheaded. 

"I did love you," he said. "I do love you. 
You and she are the only women I have loved. 
But you would surely not have thrust her from 
her shrine and taken her place. I never wronged 
you by offering you that — I made another resting- 
place for you, and, in truth, my reverence has 
been equally divided. You have been true wife, 
true friend — since I knew you I have been happy. 
And I shall be happy for the time that's left to 



us." 
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His wife leaned forward, and drew his face 
beneath her cloak, and pressed his cheek on her 
smooth white shoulder. 

"Forgive me, dear," she said softly. "It is 
only because I am so little worthy of you that 
I spoke so. How can I help but be jealous — a 
woman — and your wife for twenty years, and so 
little time left to me?" 

The soft skin was all wet with his tears; she 
put her arm about his waist, and drew him 
indoors. "But you shall have your heart's desire," 
she murmured to herself, " even if it breaks me 
into little pieces." 

Later, as she knelt beside her bed, she prayed 
that all jealousy might be removed from her 
nature. And grief at her husband's illness weighed 
so heavily upon her that she did not fall asleep 
until daybreak. And then, scarcely had her eyelids 
closed than a moan of pain wakened her, and 
she saw her husband sitting up in bed with his 
hands pressed against his breast. 

" It has come," he whispered. " I shall not 
recover this time. The doctor — said that if it 
came so soon 1 should die " 

She gathered the pillows together so that he 
might lean on them. She could not speak — she 
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saw nothing, knew nothing but that in a few 
hours the man she loved would no longer be 
alive. But in a short while the mute appeal of his 
eyes told her that he had something to ask — some- 
thing that even in this hour he scarcely dare voice. 

She divined instantly. "You want her to 
come," she said; "to be with you at the last." 
She pulled the bell rope. 

"With you," he stammered. "Go to her house 
and tell her that one whom she knew in youth 
is dying here." 

"I caimot go," she began huskily. "I cannot 
leave you now. Don't send me away for a 
minute. Another shall start at once." 

He caught her hand and continued as if he 
had not heard her speech. "And if she does not 
know what you mean — come back to me without 
another word. I cannot ask you to do many 
more things for me — don't refuse this." 

The actress set her lips firmly. His word had 
always been her law; she could not fail in duty 
at the end. The soimd of footsteps came 
hastening along the passage. 

"I'll go now," she said, hurriedly; "but 
promise me — promise me that you'll — you'll not 
leave me whilst Fm away?" 
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He smiled wistfully. " I promise to keep up 

the fight till you return, dearest one," he said. 
"Kiss me, and dress yourself. Here comes our 
good landlady : there's ' admirable nurse ' written 
on her features." 

She stooped and kissed him; then, as he 
seemed easier, began to dress herself quickly, 
explaining to the hostess that she wished a 
conveyance to be got ready at once so that she 
might drive to The Hallowes, and a doctor to 
be sent for to stay with the dying man till her 
return. The woman had nursed a paralytic spouse 
for five years, and she expressed no fear at being 
left alone. In another hour Miss de Lille was 
standing beneath the portico of the old manor 
house ; it was a considerable time before the 
drowsy butler opened the door. 

"I wish to see Miss Chetwynd at once," she 
said, ere he had ceased rubbing his eyes. " Pray 
see that this is taken to her room. It is most 
important that she should have it at once." 

She handed him a folded note which she had 
written in the dog-cart, and, after conducting her 
to the library, he hurried to rouse the lady's 
maid. In less than five minutes the actress was 
summoned to Miss Chetwynd's dressing-room. A 
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tall figure that stood beside the window moved 
forward, and, taking her by the hand, drew her 
to the grey light. 

"You are Roger Eyre's wife, madam? Until 
now I was not aware that he had married; but 
I can see from your eyes that you love him, and 
I know him too well to believe that he would 
have offered you a less honourable position — even 
if he had dared." 

Miss de Lille bowed her head. "I am his 
wife," she said, quietly. "It is twenty years 
since he married xne, but I knew even then that 
the greater part of his love would never be mine. 
Had I not understood this well, I could not have 
come to you now to bid you come at once, for 
he is dying." 

A wave of sympathy rose from the spinster's 
heart; she pressed the actress's hand. "I loved 
Roger when I was a child," she said, "but my 
father stood between us always. I was the only 
child, and I could not leave him in loneliness. 
He died a few years ago, I — I have never ceased 
loving Roger. If it were not that I had seen 
him with jny own eyes^ and that I knew he 
was dying, I could not have told you this* It 
is no time for jealousy." 
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She leaned forward and gazed into the other's 
eyes, then she hastened away to prepare for the 
drive to Milton. When they reached the inn the 
doctor was coming through the passage. There 
was a gravity in his appearance as he courteously 
saluted them that terrified the married woman : 
her lips opened and would not close, although 
no words came. 

"My friend Mrs. Wilmot wishes to know the 
truth," said Miss Chetwynd. "Is he better?" 

The old man shook his head. " He will never 
be better," he replied; "still, just at the moment, 
he is somewhat easier. I am going home for 
breakfast- I shall return in an hour. I'm 
afraid " (drawing her aside) " that it's only a 
matter of a day or two." 

At the doorway of the chamber Miss Chetwynd 
put her arm round Mrs- Wilmofs neck, and they 
entered together. A low thrilling laugh like that 
of a happy boy came from the bed, and the 
sound blinded the two women so that they 
groped their way forward. 

" I have been happy enough in my time," 
murmured Eyre, " but surely this is the best 
moment, when the two women whom I have 
loved come together like sisters 1 " 
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His wife kneeled at the bedside, and taking his 
hand beneath her own slipped it inside her bodice 
to her breast and hid her face in the counterpane. 
Miss Chetwynd stooped over him and smoothed 
the hair back from his forehead. Their gaze met 
cheerfully — ^the dimness had passed from her eyes. 

"I thank you for sending for me," she said, 
*^and for sending your wife. There is a bond 
betwixt her and me now — we shall indeed be 
sisters. And I have been so lonely for many 
years." The kneeling woman shook with silent 
sobbing, but Eyre's lips were arched in a smile. 

" I wished you to be her friend," he whispered. 
" She is noble of heart — she has fought the world 
with me for twenty years." A shadow of pain 
crossed Miss Chetwynd's face, but after a moment 
left no sign. Fate had given all to this woman 
and denied her. 

"She shall come home with me," she said. 
"My house shall be equally hers: it shall be my 
pride to love her I " 

The doctor came then, and seeing that Mrs. 
Wilmot was overwrought' at last and well-nigh 
hysterical, he desired both to retire for awhile. 
He had brought his assistant, for a slight 
operation must be performed for the dying man's 
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relief. Miss Chetwynd thereupon persuaded Mrs. 
Wilmot to lie down on the sofa whilst she sat 
by her side. In a few minutes the younger 
woman slept the sleep of utter exhaustion. 

Before half an hour had passed the doctor 
gently opened the door, and motioned to Miss 
Chetwynd. In the passage he told her that the 
operation had been unsuccessful, and that it was 
only a question of so many minutes. 

" He has asked me to call you," he said. 
" He did not mention his wife in any way." 

Miss Chetwynd hastened to the chamber. Wilmot's 
lips were grey, and his eyes distended. 

"I have loved you alone," he stammered, "all 
the days of my life." 

Then his breath grew suddenly laboured, and 
Miss Chetwynd knew that he had lost conscious- 
ness. She bent over him for a last kiss, then 
hurried again to Mrs. Wilmot, her limbs feeling 
as if clogged with iron. 

" Waken ! " she cried. " Roger is going. I have 
just been to see him. He begged for you to 
come at once so that he might pass away with 
his hand in yours." 

Mrs. Wihnot rose and staggered from the room. 
As soon as the other was left alone, she hid her 
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face in a cushion on the sofa, and pressed her 
hands in her ears, so that she might not hear the 
wife tottering to her last duty, the duty of love 
which should have been her own. 
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THROUGHOUT many summers wet and fine, 
Jane Bennet had tended her roan cow on 
the wide-banked road that skirts the moor above 
Milton. She was never seen without a three-legged 
milking stool, a great faded gingham umbrella, 
and a man's stocking — in different stages of 
growth — on four bright steel knitting-needles. A 
close observer would notice that her lips twitched 
as if she were speaking to someone invisible; 
experienced women declared that she was silently 
counting the stitches. Four acres of meadow, her 
own property, lay beside the road; this the cow 
never entered, for the grass was carefully mown 
and stored for the days when kine thrive best in 
the stalls of the shippon. 

Jane was proud of her gentility, for her mother 
had been an attorney's daughter, who, after enjoy- 
ing the advantages of a coimtry town boarding- 
school, had thought proper to demean herself by 
marrying a yoimg farmer whom the fates had 
destined to adversity. Mrs. Bemiet was somewhat 

N 
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advanced in years when her only child was born, 
nevertheless a few quaint graces still remained 
for Jane's imitation. The spinster carried her head 
high, and would not mix intimately with common 
folk, although when the straitness of her means 
was taken into consideration she was the most 
generous woman in Milton Dale. Her neighbours 
respected her for many unobtrusive kindnesses, 
and no poor wife in Milton would dispense with 
her attention at critical times. She never accepted 
payment for her services, but always stipulated 
that some boy of assured worth should watch the 
cow during her absence. 

Her mother had left her the cottage near 
Milton Church, the four-acre field, and a sum of 
well-nigh two hundred pounds. Three-fourths of 
this money she had lent, without bond, to a 
kinsman, the miller at Darrand Bridge. He had 
paid her a suitable interest for many years, then 
had died insolvent. Since this misfortune she had 
drawn little by little on the remaining money, 
until now there was not one gold piece left. 

Last Oak Day, when the weather turned warm 
of a sudden, and for the first time since winter 
she led the cow through the village and up the 
hill, old William Townsend, Lord Bostem's 
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gamekeeper, met her beside the rough watering- 
trough. He saw, with a pang, that, although her 
gait was more dignified than ever, her cheeks 
had grown oddly sunken and her lips quite 
colourless. Thirty years ago, William had aspired 
to her hand, and despite her firm refusal to 
change her state, she had always felt more kind- 
ness for him than for any other man. For her 
sake he had remained a bachelor for at least ten 
years, and then, out of sheer want of a house- 
keeper, had married a shrewish widow. His wife 
now slept beside her first husband, and the 
thought of another venture with a strange woman 
was too distasteful to be entertained. 

He touched his cap respectfully; the spinster 
smiled and nodded. After she had passed him a 
few yards, not hearing the sound of his footsteps, 
she turned to see him standing looking after her, 
a deep frown on his rugged forehead. 

"Tell yo' what, Jane," he said gravely. "Yo're 
none lookin' fit to climb to th* moor-edge. Have 
yo been badly?" 

"No," she replied shaking her head. "I'm over 
sixty — it's old age at last. Rheumatism crippled 
my knees a bit in the winter months ; it'll do me 
good to taste the fresh air — I feel better already." 
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Then she went on again, and the keeper, after 
an angry shrug of the shoulders, plodded on 
towards the village, 

" It's a blested shaame ! " he muttered, " bu' 
nowt i* th' world'U alter her. Domn that owd 
milch-caa, as hasna gi'en a drop for ower twenty 
year I " 

He was an abstemious man — the duties of his 
profession making frequent visits to the inn 
inadvisable ; but, to-day, his nerves were shaken, 
and he made straight for the bar-parlour of the 
"Bold Cloudesley," where Mrs. Fearnehough, the 
hostess, sat plucking two aged fowls for a party 
from the nearest large town. He had been a 
schoolmate of hers, so she made no demur when 
he offered to assist. After she had brought a 
pewter flagon of ale, he began to explain the 
cause of his visit. 

" I met Jane Beimet on th' edge-road," he said, 
bending over the tough, big-boned bird, so that 
his face might not be seen, "an' 1 thowt as hoo 
looked more like a skellinton nor owt else. Hoo 
seemed that tottery, poor soul, as if a breath o" 
wind 'Id blow her away." 

Mrs. Fearnehough pursed her lips. "I'm welly 
sorry for her," she said, "more sorry nor I can tell 
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yo'. They do say as hoo's spent every farthin' 
of her money, *an as hoo walks all th* way to 
taan wi* a silver spoon every week, an' keeps 
hersen on what hoo's sowd it for. This I do 
know for certain — ^as hoo hasna' bowt anythin* 
bu* oatmeal fro* Abraham Wint*s shop for upwards 
o* two month. Hoo owt to get rid o* the caa, 
fowk say — for a beast that's lasted longer nor 
any one heard tell o' is no use to a ooman 
who's next door to starvin." 

"Well," remarked the keeper, "we mun tak' it 
into consideration as 'twere her mother's caa, an* 
th' owd lady thowt a lot o' it. I canna say wi' 
truth, mysen, as Jane does wrong i' lookin to it. 
Yo' see, missis, hoo's without kith or kin." 

"Ay, poor soul," cried the hostess, "'twould 
have been a sight better if hoo'd gotten wed 
when hoo were younger! Hoo used for to be as 
comely a wench as yo'ld find atwixt here and 
Derby. None that hoo's faal naa' ; "bu* what d'yo* 
expect at her time o' life. Still I will say as 
there's jione a spark o' her spirit lost, though 
hoo's been so bothered wi' rheumatics as hoo can 
scarce handle a knitting-needle ! " 

The fowls were ready for singeing; Townsend 
emptied his flagon and rose to depart. At the 
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door he paused, scratched his head, and balanced 
himself on one foot. 

"Have yo' a sheet o' writin' paper?" he said. 
" I'm just minded as I've gotten a letter to send." 

Mrs. Fearnehough opened her Family Bible that 
stood on a mat of macram^ work, done by the 
curate's great-aunt for the last bazaar. She blew 
from a half quire one thin sheet, and folding it 
neatly placed it in an envelope. 

"Yo' can write here if yo've a mind," she 
said. " There's pen an' ink all ready to yor 
hand." 

" I've to gie more thowt to what I'm a-goin' 
to say," he replied hastily, "Thank yo' very 
kindly, missis ; I mun be off." 

Then he strode through the village, and enter- 
ing the churchyard sat at the foot of the Runic 
cross, where after repeatedly thrusting the 
lead of a stumpy pencil between his lips, he 
wrote in a sprawling schoolboy hand the words, 
"To Miss J. Bennet, from a Friend." This done, 
he rapidly folded two half-crowns in the paper 
and enclosed it in the envelope, and leaving the 
churchyard by a path that struck through a hang- 
ing wood, climbed up to the road where the old 
woman sat with her cow. 
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He approached somewhat timidly and halted 
afront her, fumbling in his coat pocket. 

"Beggin* yor pardon, Jane," he said, "but Tve 
summat for yo.' I met — sl friend o* yors i' th* 
village, an* was bidden to gie yo* this letter.** 

She took the envelope and opened it with one 
of her knitting needles. The money fell tinkling 
in her lap. A deep flush rose to her cheeks and 
her eyes sparkled almost angrily. 

"It's no good trying to deceive me, William,** 
she said. "The friend is yourself. You are very 
kind, but I can't accept it. Tve never taken 
aught from anybody." 

He sat beside her stool and drummed with his 
blackthorn stick on the grass. 

"Jane," he said gravely, "I canna bear to see 
yo* i' this gait. I'ld gie owt to mak' yo' com- 
fortable, an' yo' know it. Tak' th' money, 
wench — or else — tak' me." 

She laughed cheerily. 

"Why, William," she cried, "you've gone mad 
if you think that I'd marry you, now that I 
haven't a penny, when I refused you in better 
days. Nay, lad, 1*11 just go on as I am doing. 
If the worst comes to the worst, why, I can sell 
the cottage and the field, and that'll keep me 
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whilst I live. Now get up, Will ; see, there's the 
postman coining, and 1 wouldn't for the world 
have people talk." 

He rose and went unwillingly away ; Jane began 
to cry quietly. Her eyes, however, were quite dry 
when the postman stopped to bid her good-morning 
and draw from his wallet a large stiff envelope. 

" It's a business letter, Miss Bennet," he said, 
"an' as yo' werena at whoame, an' I had to 
come round this way, I browt it wi' rae. I do 
trust as there's summat lucky inside. Just yo' 
open it an see." 

" Nay," she replied nervously, " not yet awhile. 
If there's aught good in it, why, I'll tell you 
next time we meet. Good-day to you." 

The postman went away with reluctance and 
discontent, and when he was out of sight Jane 
opened her second letter. A considerable time 
passed before she mastered its contents ; but when 
she had perused it for the seventh time she 
sprang to her feet as lightly as if she were still 
in her prime, and calling her cow with a shrill, 
jubilant "Come up, Lady," she moved along the 
road in the direction of the keeper's home. 
Before long, she heard the two half-crowns clink- 
ing in her skirt pocket. 
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" Dear ! dear ! ** ishe exclaimed. " That's what 
he sat beside me for ! God bless poor old Will ! 
He'll know first of all — ^maybe — ^maybe 111 keep 
his money." 

The cow followed her through the moor-gate 
and along the sandy track to the brown gabled 
lodge* She found the keeper kneeling with his 
back towards her, on a strip of grass that lay 
between the front and the heathen He had been 
feeding a brood of twelve pheasant chicks, and, 
unconscious of Jane's approach, he was talking 
to the game-hen that played the mother's part 
as if she imderstood the cause of the distress 
that shook his voice. 

"Yo' see, it's different wi' yo'," he said, so 
loudly that Jane overheard. "Yo've gotten yor 
food provided for, so yo've nowt to worry abaat; 
but poor Jane's gotten none, an' I dunna know 
what th' end o't will be!" 

Miss Bennet moved forward, 

"William" she said sternly, "you put that 
money in my skirt pocket, after I'd told you that 
I couldn't take it." 

"I know I did," he replied. "An' I 'Id do't 
again if I'd th' chance." 

"Eigh, William, you've a kind heart! Do you 
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remember what you said — ' Take th( 
take me?'" 

"Aye, Jane, I do so, an' I'll say' 
you'll listen," 

She went closer and put her hand 
bis shoulder. 

" William," she said, " there aren't 
who'ld want to be burdened with an 
like me. I thank you kindly for ask 
more, and I'm half -minded to take j 

He caught her hand and pressed it 
palms. 

"Yo' may be sure as I'll be thank 
"an' sure, too, as I dunna ask alt0| 
yo're goin' short o' things, Yo' ki 
always been fond o' yo'. An' th' cai 
th' best I can gie her till th' end ( 

"I know you'll be good to us bot 
"I'd have married you many a Ion 
but that I'd got mother to tend, and 
could'nt make a good wife and a gt 
at the same time. William, I've ni 
Postman's brought me a fetter to- 
lawyer — saying that mother's brothei 
ninety-five years old. He was a bad 
left no will, and I'm heir to all. 
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sure, lad, if it had'nt been for this, I'd never 
have said aye, for I would'nt burden you to 
share things with a worn-out piece of goods such 
as I am, if I could give nothing in return/' 

She stooped and put her lips to his ear. ** I'm 
off to spend the half-crowns," she whispered. 
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WIDOW DANE. 



THERE are folk in Milton who swear that 
thirty years ago, when Maria Dane 
(Maria Drabble by birth) was in her maiden- 
hood, she had the prettiest face and the 
slenderest waist in the whole valley. A contented 
mind, undisturbed by domestic troubles for so long 
a period of wedded life, has preserved the come- 
liness of her features; she is still fair-skinned and 
bland and pensive; but her figure has grown 
colossal, and her weight at the present day is 
close upon two-and-twenty stones. It must be 
said, however, that her stoutness is not of an 
unhealthy nature, but rather the heritage every 
Drabble woman receives as she approaches middle 
age. She is active as a housewife of thirty, she 
^ never spends an idle moment, or suffers from any 
ailment. The most disagreeable thing in her life 
is when children from the village, taken with fits 
of curiosity, make their way through the woods 
to her farm, and lie in wait behind hedges for a 
glimpse of the wonder in her own haimts. 
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Her first husband, who died just twelve months 
ago, was exceedingly proud of her handsome 
bulk. Every Sunday he would calculate her 
weight and then anxiously lead her to the scales. 
Before his marriage he had served his apprentice- 
ship to a butcher, and he was reputed the most 
accurate guesser within twenty miles of Milton. 
He was a tittle man — to use his own words "as 
thin as a kecksie," — and in sober truth he bore 
a curious resemblance to the shrivelled stalk of 
a last year's hemlock. When there was company 
at the Yeld Farm, he was wont to tease Maria 
by showing that, strive as he might, his arms 
would not meet behind her shoulders. 

He was considerably her elder, and he died of 
the weakness of age. His last words — she always 
wept when she repeated them — were ludicrously 
pathetic. 

"Wench," he whispered, " 't has pulled yo' 
down, lookin' to me. . , , Yo' mun be lighter 
by seven pound ! And boo — hoo — 1 shallna live to 
see yo' get 'em back." 

Several years had passed since she had visited 
the village, and at the funeral her aspect had 
excited the admiration of all beholders. She had 
displayed a grief beyond tlie conventional ; several 
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of the single men-folk had conceived a desire 
to solace that wounded heart. There had been 
a theatrical element in her gestures; she had 
kneeled at the graveside, soiling her rich crape 
skirt with yellow clay, and had beaten her bosom 
furiously with her plump little black-gloved hands. 
Two of the mourners, more susceptible than the 
rest, had been unable to endure the painful sight, 
and had withdrawn, sighing sympathetically, to 
the porch. The younger was William Wilkinson, 
the village schoolmaster, a tall, sallow fellow of 
a bilious cast; the elder, John Waters, a burly 
red-faced keeper with only one eye, who had 
been the dead man's dearest crony. Wilkinson 
was comfortably off — he had "heired" money; 
but Waters was poor as Job, having nought s^ve 
his wage of a pound a week on which to keep 
himself and a blind sister. 

At the funeral tea, which was held in the big 
parlour of the farm-house, the widow's equanimity 
returned in some measure ; the manifold duties of 
a lafvish hospitality compelled her to feign a 
mitigated woe, but ever and anon piteous tears 
would trickle down to her cup. The schoolmaster 
began to feel a morbid fascination in the sight, 
but the keeper kept his eyes steadily averted. 
o 
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" 'Tis more nor I can bear," he muttered to 
his next neighbour, Ruth Wragg, a spinster from 
the village. " If I look upon her, I canna eat, 
and eat I mun to do poor Dick honour." 

So, although by no means gluttonous at 
ordinary times, he devoured without discretion all 
that was set before him, and finally, panting 
and short of breath with the unwonted repletion, 
stole from the table, and crept home to bed. 
The other male guests followed soon, leaving 
Maria alone with a few kindly gossips, who drew 
their chairs around hers, and administered words 
of comfort. 

" 'Twill be lonesome for yo' to-night, loove," 
said an elderly dame who had buried three 
husbands. "Yo'U not realise as he's gone till 
now. 'Tis this way — while the remains is i' the 
house, one doesna feel as if they weere really 
dead. I know from experience. Eh me, eh me, 
'tis a world o' pain and trouble." 

Mrs. Dane's tears began to flow very freely 
now, and she sobbed so bitterly that the others 
were at their wit's end to discover some balm. 

It was Ruth Wragg who spoke the first cheer- 
ing words. 

" Nay, yo' mnstna fret," she said, " I know 
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nought about marriage mysen, seeing as I've 
always lived a maid, but I do think if I weere 
i' your shoes, as good lookin' a woman as might 
be met wi* i* a twenty mile march, and wi* enow 
and to spare o* money e'en if yo' gave up 
farming, and went into private life — Fid keep up 
heart, I would. Why, the chaps '11 be buzzin' 
about yo* soon like wasps to a ripe greengage. 
Theere weere two at the tea half mad about yo'." 

" Hush I " exclaimed Maria Dane. " Nay, surely 
wi' the mould scarce fallen upon poor Dick! I 
wunna believe as anybody present 'Id get such a 
thought i' her mind." 

The spinster wagged her head sagely. "Fm 
given to notice the signs i' others" she remarked. 
"Fve oft been courted, an* it's learned me wisdom, 
ril pledge my dyin' word 'tis true as there's 
two already fixed their fancies to yo'." 

" Then 'tis a shame ! " cried the widow, wiping 
her eyes. "A wicked shame. I dunna want to 
hear any moor. One good man's enow for any 
woman i' the world, and Dick hadna his marrow 
i' Peakland. Dear! dear! and now I be left all 
by mysen. Oh me! ... . Prythee, wench, whp 
might they be yo' spoke of — 'tis as well for me 
to stand on my guard." 
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"Well, 'tis but right— William Wilkinson and 
John Waters — lads as unlike each other as chalk 
and cheese. But I could see, clear as day, what 
each weere thinking o'. Nay, diinna ciy, M'ria, 
diinna cry, only think how grieved him as is 
dead and gone 'Id be to see yo' blubbering i' 
such woeful fashion." 

But Maria Dane persisted in weeping, and finally 
being overtired and hysterical — was escorted to 
bed, and soothed with a hot caudle. She fell 
asleep very soon, and dreamed that by supernat- 
ural means she was changed into a hare, and that 
the schoolmaster and the keeper were chasing her 
down to the churchyard. As she was cowering 
on Dick's grave, she woke with a start, and 
began to weep afresh. 

After a few weeks, however, her healthy nature 
reasserted itself, and she began to realise that it 
would be wiser to take an interest in outside 
affairs. The stately giantess took to visiting her 
old friends, and the children stole up less often 
to feast their eyes. Her fortune permitted her 
to indulge in a taste for the costly in dress ; she 
was never seen save in handsome black gowns 
with a superfluity of jet ornaments. Melancholy 
had added another charm to her countenance ; 
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the simple folk of Milton declared that she had 
never presented a more enticing aspect. About 
this time Wilkinson informed the school author- 
ities of his intention to retire, and as soon as 
some one was found to fill his place, he began 
to dance attendance on the widow. Evening 
after evening found him at the Yeld, armed with 
a London paper. He flattered her by discussing 
politics (in which she affected a great interest) 
and excited her admiration by using big, mouth- 
filling words that were utterly beyond her 
comprehension. He even betrayed no sign of 
distress when she confused Conservatives with 
greenhouses. Although she was delighted with his 
apparent belief in her judgment, she found more 
entertaining the occasions on which he told her 
of the condition of his liver. 

As for the keeper, he played the part of a 
dumb lover to perfection. When they met, his 
colour faded somewhat, and he passed remarks 
on the weather in a halting voice. He piqued 
her once by urging the duties of his post as an 
excuse for not visiting at her house. Several 
times after she had met him in the byeways and 
passed on, she had turned for another glimpse of 
his stalwart figure, and seen him standing where 
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they parted, in a silly, sentimental posture, with 
his hand pressed to his heart. As the months 
passed, Wilkinson began to speak of love, and in 
spite of the widow's chidings, he compelled her 
to listen. He attempted to ascertain from her 
the amount of her fortune, but she changed the 
subject very warily, and finally he was compelled 
to send to Somerset House for a copy of Dick's 
will. Its perusal made him more eager than ever ; 
he discovered that the old man had been richer 
than folk had supposed. He appealed to Maria's 
charity with descriptions of his lonely home — of 
an irascible housekeeper whose habits were very 
slovenly. A motherly feeling wakened in the 
widow's breast, and she resolved that her table, 
whenever he cared to visit her, should provide 
him with the daintiest fare. 

She lay awake many nights, pondering on her 
decision, and in that time of trial she grew 
perceptibly thinner. Six months after Dick's 
funeral, she stole to the weighing machine for 
the first time, and found that she had lost a full 
stone. For some time afterwards she was haunted 
with glimpses of the dead man's face, its eyes 
reproachful and troubled, and it was not until 
she had definitely made up her mind to accept 
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the schoolmaster that her health became what it 
was before poor Dick took to his bed. 

It happened that one Sunday evening, as she 
walked with William Wilkinson on the moor-edge, 
a thimderstorm came on suddenly, and they were 
compelled to seek shelter in the keeper's cottage. 

Lucy Waters, the blind sister, sat beside the 
hearth, nursing an old tabby cat, whilst her 
brother, who was her senior by twenty years, 
read very slowly from an instalment of a serial 
story in his favourite newspaper. The couple 
stood in the porch for a while, shaking the heavy 
drops from their clothes, and Maria heard her 
name mentioned. 

"She seems to ha' been a beautiful wench," 
said Lucy. "Lady Albreda Molyneux, I mean, 
none Sir Jasper's wife. D'yo' know. Jack, she puts 
me i* mind o' Mrs. Dane, though her I've ne'er 
seen, save through your eyes." 

"Nay," replied the keeper gravely, "none so. 
To my thinking theere ne'er was or ne'er will 
be such a pictur' of loveliness as M'ria Dane is 1 " 

" Tell yo' what, brother," said the yoimg woman, 
"'tis my firm and fast belief as yo're i' loove 
wi' herl" 

William Wilkinson coughed shrilly, so that the 
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response might not be heard, and then moved 
forward into the houseplace. Maria followed, 
somewhat timidly, but her composure returned 
when she saw that the keeper's cheeks were 
flushed with a deeper red thau usual, before he 
grew pale almost to the verge of ghastliness. 

" We've come to beg shelter in your little cot," 
said Wilkinson patronisingly. " Mre. Dane and I 
have been taking the air, and as we are both 
reluctant to get wet to the skin, we thought that 
you'ld not object to a visit." 

Lucy Waters groped her way forward, and took 
Mrs. Dane's hand. " I'm very pleased to see yo'," 
she said, "Jack and I often talk of yo', though 
'tis a long, long while since yo' came here." 

" Hear that 1 " cried the pedant. " The poor 
soul talks of ' seeing ' you I Blindness is a great 
aflliction." 

"That is so," said the keeper surlily, "but 
we'ld as lief not talk o' it. I take care ne'er 
to mention troubles as canna be helped. Lucy's 
none unhappy." 

The blind woman clasped her hands. "Nor 
like to be when yo're my brother," she said 
briglitly. " Why, Jack's that kind, I oft forget 
as I amna bke other folk," 
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Wilkinson was of a persistent nature. "Ay," 
he said, "you've a good spirit. There's many 
blind folk as fret from day to night. It's with 
not occupying the mind ... I suppose you 
knit, or make baskets." 

"Come," said Waters roughly, "there's no need 
for her either to knit or make baskets 1 Lucy's 
as useful i' the house as any woman wi' two 
eyes i' her head." 

The schoolmaster looked out of the window, 
and saw that the storm had passed. "Well, 
Mrs. Dane," he said, "if you're ready, I am. 
The ground is scarce wetted — ^we can still go 
back by the ford, if you're not tired already." 

Maria, who had feared a quarrel, rose with 
alacrity. "I'm thankful to yo' for letting me 
rest. Jack," she said. "I do wish as yo*ld bring 
Lucy down some evening for a long talk. Yo* 
needna stay; yo' can coom and fetch her when 
yo' like — ^for yo've gotten a great distaste for 
spending a minute i' my house.'* 

Waters made a bitter and incoherent reply, and 
Hie widow, much ofEended by his acknowledgment 
of her courtesy, took Wilkinson's arm and went 
away, her head thrown back haughtily. She 
talked foolishly of the rudeness of some men-folk, 
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and her lover fomented her vexation unti!, when 
they reached the bank of the Darrand, she 
declared openly that she could not understand, 
and would not endure, the insolence Waters had 
shown. If he ever came nigh her again, she 
said, she would let him know hovif much she 
was displeased. 

Many years had passed since she had crossed 
the "leppings" and she had forgotten that she 
was no longer as she had been in the days of 
her youth, so that after she had, with considerable 
effort, stridden over the first three channels, and 
found in front a wider space than ever, she 
began to grow tearful. Wilkinson had skipped 
on in advance; already he stood waiting on the 
opposite bank. She leaped to the next stone, 
which was considerably higher than its fellow, 
and paused to nerve herself for further progress. 

Suddenly the schoolmaster gave a shrill cry of 
warning, and pointed up the stream. She turned 
slowly, and saw that a brown flood was swirling 
down from the uplands. She made a bold 
attempt to proceed) but in less than a moment 
the water was already playing with her ankles. 
She began to scream for help, but Wilkinson, 
whose presence of mind had already fled, capered 
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on the bank like a demented jackanapes. The 
water crept higher and higher, its current tugging 
at the frills of her skirts. 

" Oh William Wilkinson 1 " she whimpered, " Til 
be drowned to death if yo' dunna coom to my 
help I " 

But the schoolmaster shook his head. ^'Vm 
not strong enough!'* he faltered. "Bide where 
you are; FU nm for help." 

"Oh, I be growing giddy — I'll lose my feet I 
Nay, dunna, diuma leave me 1 " 

He was already out of sight behind the alders. 
The tottering woman began to pray, but ceased 
on hearing a hoarse voice behind her back. 

"Shut yo'r eyes, M*ria, and stand firm." 

"Thank the Lordl" cried she in a broken 
voice. "I can trust yo', Jack; I'll do as I'm 
bid." 

Then the keeper crept bravely through the still 
rising water, and put his arm round Mrs. Dane's 
knees. 

"Yo' mun grab my hair," he whispered. 

He suppressed several groans, and when Maria, 
landed on the bank, recovered herself sufficiently 
to look upon him, he was trembling like an 
aspen leaf. 
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" I doubt I've killed yo'," she murmured. 

" 'Tisna so much th' weight as I felt," he 
said, "but the excitement o' howding yo' i' my 
arms. 'Tweere a great happiness, M'ria." 

She put her hands on his shoulders. "Jack," 
she said, "yo're a man if e'er theere weere one. 
. Dick always said as yo' weere a man." 

The admiration in his perfect eye stirred her 
heart's core. "Jack," she added timidly, "yo' 
can give me a kiss." 
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SARAH BUTTERY sat afront the big fire, 
nodding absently in response to the wool- 
buyer's love-making. She was a short-statured 
woman, with an imcouth figure. An old-fashioned 
black lace wired cap, embellished with bright violets, 
covered her brindled hair, and made a startlingly 
effective frame to her long pale face. The lappets 
fell to her bosom, where they were held together 
with a brooch that depicted a graveyard, with a 
weeping willow and a tomb all wrought in black 
and golden hair. She had great blue eyes, 
childish yet, in spite of the horn spectacles whose 
rims threw two grotesque roimd shadows; her 
nose was strongly built and of aquiline design; 
her mouth and chin were weak to excess. It 
was the fifth year of the wool-buyer's wooing, 
and he was beginning to grow impatient. More- 
over, his mother, who was midway between eighty 
and ninety, was at last thinking of her latter 
end; and a premonition of Ijdng bedridden had 
made her declare a desire to yield the manage- 
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ment of her house into capable hands. She had 
itood many times in the way of Hercules' 
nmrriage, but motherhood now cried out to her 
that he must be left in the care of some good 
woman — Sarah Buttery, for preference, since she 
had money, and landi and a comfortable dis- 
position. 

Hercules was pressing the matter, but the 
spinster would give him neither yea nor nay. 
Her eyes turned again and again to gaze on him. 
The wool-buyer was a goodly man, red-faced and 
hearty, and hale as a shrewd winter. Bachelor- 
hood had in nowise impaired his vivacity — in 
sober truth he was merrier than any wedded 
gaSer in the dale. Sarah thought him the wisest 
and most agreeable talker she had known in all 
her sixty years. When he had pleaded earnestly 
for at least half an hour, he edged his chair closer 
and caught het hand. He had seen a tear glisten- 
ing on her cheek, and he imagined that its presence 
betokened yielding. But, to his great consternation, 
she drew her fmgers away with a sudden jerk, 
and, lifting each comer of her apron hem, hid her 
face and began to sob in real earnest. 

"Dear Lord I" he said huskily; "whate'er hev 
I done to pu' yo' abaat so ? I meant nowt wrong. 
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Sarah — ^nowt at all — on'y I thowt yo' weerena 
set again me askin' yo* plain." 

Her shoulders ceased to writhe, and she began 
to dry her tears. For a few minutes she sat 
with her upper teeth steadying her nether lip, 
which had a foolish way of trembling when her 
emotions were aroused. When she was calm, she 
turned towards him, then averted her face and 
groped for his sleeve. " Et esna as I amna fond 
o' yo', Herk," she faltered. "None so, for I dote 
on yor lettle eyen." 

Again she exhibited symptoms of another out- 
break of tears, which the wool-buyer allayed by 
neither speaking nor moving. She was somewhat 
surprised by his apparent apathy, and after a few 
long-drawn sniffs she recovered her voice. "Ef 
et weerena for one thing as howds me back," 
she murmured, "Fid say 'tek me to kruch to- 
morrow." 

He saw her look of expectancy, and his heart 
melted. "Well, Sarah loove," he said, "tell me 
whatten et es. Yo're keepin' me i' th' dark." 

She wiped her spectacles carefully, donned them, 
and began to rock backward and forward, her 
hands clasped in her lap. And this was the tale 
she told: — 
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"When I weere eighteen, lad," she said, " theere 
cena a butcher fro' Bakewell a-coortin' me, 
BenjamiD Bull by naame — yo're heerd 'o hem 
belike — he went i' th' vittling business? Ay I 
thowt so. He weere a coomly chap — like a turkey- 
cock: red i' th" chops, wi' hair waysel- coloured 
an' glossy as chaney. He used oil for et, I 
reckon. He weere struck wi' me at th' confru- 
mation, as he seed me walkin' up to knich i' 

my wheete goan an' cap Well, he cem 

after me, an' moother weere fixed i' her mind as 
rid tek hem. Bu" one day boo went wi' me to 
Bakewell, an', as luck'ld hev et, he weere stondin' 
just enside 'o hes shop, a-bleadin' a wheete cowf 
for veal. Et set me again hem, et ded, an' I 
could ne'er beer th" seeght o' hes bonds again. 
Big, an' round weere they, like two shuttle-bats I 
So when he cem a-asken' me to wed hem, I 
shevert all ower, an' says now, weere et e'er so." 

" Moother's feyther were leveo' then ; he weere 
a bet dull i' th' yead-piece, an' spent all hes time 
on' th' yearth, starin' atween th' bars. Yo, see, 
Herk, he'd read i' a wise buik as ef a leeght 
brens i' th' graate for fefty year — a saliymandra 
'11 coom aat, What good et'ld do ef et ded 
coom I canna say, bu' et weere hes hope as he'ld 
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see et afore he passed away. Held kep' th' fire 
en for eight year or so, an' though he weere very 
owd, he thowt to leve tell th* sallymandra cem*. 
Bu* moother, who weere passionate o' temper, 
carried on i* such a gait when hoo heerd Tld 
sent th' butcher away, that th' poor owd man he'd 
a stroake an' deed wethen a week. An moother, 
hoo said to me on th* buryin' day as I'ld kelled 
hem, an* for a pimishment I shouldna wed tell 
th' sallymandra ded coom! An' I tuk her words 
to yeart, for hoo deed hersen soon after — o* an* 
income i' th' seede — an' when onyb'dy else cem 
a-coortin*, I gev *em th' reeght-abaat frust 
go-off." 

"Ay," interrupted Hercules, "bu' yo've let me 
coom for feeve year naa, so yo' canna mean that 
to me?" 

Sarah bridled in a coy fashion. "Well yo* see, 
Herk," she replied, "et's o' thes way. Ef theere 
be such thengs as sallymandras, et's gettin' on 
for fefty year sen' th' feere weere started. Th* 
date — gran'feyther med a noate o' et i' th' regester 
o' th' Beeble — weere Medsummer Day, eighteen 
hunnerd an' fifty-three. An' Tve tended et and 
tended et, what with turves an* slack, as I know 
that et's ne*er gone aat. Ef theere be, as I said 
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afore, such thengs as sallymandras, why, et's neegh 
th' tecrae o' hatchin'." 

Hercules sat with pursed lips for some minutes. 
" I dunna know what to mek on et," he said at 
last. "Et may be so; theere's wonders happen 
as one doesna expect, Ded th' owd maji e'er 
tell yo' what et 'Id be fashioned like?" 

She nodded. " A greet ugly green hadder," she 
whispered, "wi' four feet like a babby's." 

" By jowks ! " ejaculated the lover. " Et seems 
to me as ef such a brute did coom yo'ld be 
welly scared aat o' yor senses. Theere's no knowin' 
what et meeght do — beete, I reckon, an' scrat wi' 
ets toe-nails ! " 

" I'm afeerd o' th' very thowt," rejoined Sarah, 
"an yet I'id look on et gladly, so as to be free 
to wed " 

The clock struck nine, and, as Milton folk are 
early goers-to-bed, Hercules rose and said good- 
night. Sarah too, prepared to retire, and banked 
up the fire with her usual care. To-night, how- 
ever, she was oddly excited : it was the first time 
since her mother's death that she had spoken of 
the salamander to any living person, and as she 
mufiied the little flames her heart beat pit-a-pat, 
as if at any moment the monstrous apparition. 
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bred with such protracted trouble, might even now 
make its appearance. 

Meanwhile, Hercules was sitting beside his 
mother on the house-place settle at home. The 
old lady was purblind and deaf, but years had 
not marred the sharpness of her wit. She had 
listened to his story of the proposal with no other 
comment than that of gently flicking, with her 
stout blackthorn stick, the crickets that swarmed 
up the mantel-jambs. When she spoke, it was 
after a series of guttural throat noises. "Herk, 
lad," she said, "I thenk well o' th* wench, though 
her meend's none o' th' breeghtest. Et's a good 
seegn wheen lasses heed theer moothers' words for 
so many year. An' yo* may depend on et as 
hooll ne'er wed yo' tell hoo does see th' sally- 
mandra — ef ho ded wi' 'aat, hoo'ld always be 
fretten'." 

"Ay, et be so," said her son, mournfully. "I 
couldna press her to et — et wouldna be just. An' 
there's no sallymandra to be seen, ef hoo leeves 
to a hunnerd 1 " 

The dame chuckled and tapped her forehead 
cunningly with her forefinger. "Then yo've gotten 
to mek her see one," she said, " for I'm set on 
yo' an' her bein' wedded. I reckon one o' them 
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toys as aar Mall's brats plays wi' — snakes as yo' 
blow ento (or to niek "era swell an' screet — 'Id 
do th' job." 

His mouth opened ; he watched her rise and 
hobble to the door of her sleeping-room. Since 
she had determined upon his marriage she 
had professed herself unable to mount the stairs, 
and her bed had been moved to the best parlour. 
She meant to be always on the spot with the 
advice of a past mistress. When the sound of her 
disrobing had died away, Hercules fell a-Iaughing 
slyly, and rubbed the knees of his breeches to 
stimulate thought. 

After that evening his mother, who divined 
that the seed had fallen on good soil, never again 
referred to the matter, but spent her days in 
devising plans for the management of her new 
daughter-in-law. Her treatment was to be based 
on kindness and firmness, and deference to 
advanced age would be demanded, And Hercules, 
after a visit to the nearest large town, where 
lived his sister Mall {who had married a milkman), 
purchased sundry articles that gave him no incon- 
siderable pleasure in his moments of solitude. So 
it came about that on Midsummer evening, in the 
dusk, when Sarah Buttery had descended to the 
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cellar to draw a pot of ale for Hercules, a bright 
green blaze leaped from the grate, and the air 
grew thick with sulphurous fumes. Sarah came 
stumbling in response to his cry of terror, and on 
the threshold let fall to the stone floor her most 
ancient toby-jug. In the green light her lover 
appeared ghastly in the extreme. Above the 
hissing of the flames came a horrid bleating, not 
unlike that of a vicious goat. Sarah stood 
trembling with fright. 

" Oh, dear Lord ! " she gasped. " Et mun be 
th* salljmiandra ! " 

"Ay, et's here," he said, in a choked voice. 
"Et*s on th' yearth. Coom an' see et." 

He caught her by the hand, and although she 
struggled frantically, drew her forward. The ash- 
pan was overturned ; athwart it lay a huge green 
reptile with scarlet jaws. The sight was so fear- 
some, that her head swam, and she lost 
consciousness. When she recovered, she found 
herself lying on the sofa, with her face hidden 
in Hercules' coat. 

" Es et gone ? " she stammered feebly. 

"Et has wench," he replied, "bu' none afore I 
tuk et i' th* tongs an' held et amedst th* 
feere. . . . Et shrevelt into just nowt I " 
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" Ugh, et weere a habomable theng ! Oh, Herk, 
lad, yo' be braave." 

She strove to extricate hereetf from his embrace, 
but he held her very tightly. "Yo' mun say yes 
to me, naa," he urged. " We'n boath sin et — 
theere's no reason why — " 

" Et mun be so, ef s wret so," said Sarah, 
incoherently. " An th' feere '11 go aat to-neeght, 
for weere et e'er so, I'll ne'er hatch anoother 
sallymandia," 
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Selections from Press Notices. 

Tmi Times.— "The aim of the novel U lo show the 
Influence of nature and life on a lensitive character. The training 
of Ralph BerofurJ in hi: quiet home on the Northern mooT^ with 
hit mother and bis lovable old grandfather is full of feeling for 

ii 10 nature he returns for solace at the end. The drama of the 
book, however, is in London^where Ralph is met by the difficulties 
of sex among artistic and literary circles — the crisis of his life com- 
ing to him through his love for a duWc'j daughter, who writes a 
successful play. There is a great deal of work, and indeed, 
thought, put into the book." 

DaM-V TKLECmrK.— "His storj is a very interesting one, 
with plenty o! good things in it, and abounding in characters 
whom oneVouldliketo know something more of. The ivriling is 

The ScoTSHjiN.— " ' Life's Desert Way.' is both a clever and a 
solid book. . . In an earlier book, L™ d la Modi, Mr. Parkcs 
gained a reputation for wit and sarcastic humour. With " Life's 
Desert Way " he is likely to obtain a more solid triumph. The 
character sketching throughout is adtnirable." 

EvFLNiNC Standard. — " Eicellenlly conceived ... of 
distinct i>incerity and force and concerned with nothing super- 
fluous. The author has a keen eye for the essentials in human 
life, and his psychology is often remarkably shrewd and true." 

Literary World. — " Few authors have laid bare the human 
soul with snch pitiless accuracy as Mr. Farkes has shown in this 
story . . , The book is one to read more than once and to 
think over, for it has much to teach and it awakens thought . . . 
a most unusual and masterly slory." 

Review ov Rrviews. — "Much mote thought has been put 
into it than most. . . . The central idea of it is the healini' 

force of nature." *" 

Belfast Nkws Lettek. — "An original and powerful novel." 

Dundee Advertiser.— "Mr. Kinelon Parkes' new book . , 
has passages o( great beauty, moments of real psycholog- 

The descriptions of scenery are eitellent. The very spirit of the 
Derbyshire and Staffordshire high moors is rendered. The sketch 
of Bohemian Society in London, of the " Countess," Mr. Burbler, 
"Van," Mortimer and the rest is eitremely good; also, full o( 
humour and insight. Altogether a book of variety, never bitter, 
and, on the whole .... making for sweetness and light." 
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Manchester City News. — "What a picture he reveals! — 
a picture palpitating with life and reality, a picture that 
the singer of Bouillabaisse would have loved to behold. 
The novel is largely psychological, but that fact never causes us to 
lose our zest in the story. For there is plenty of hot blood coursing 
through it, as is meet when we are dealing with the real comedy 

of life, and not a make-believe puppet show 

He deals with the life of the young man as it is often lived 
and wrecked ; he gives us peeps behind a curtain seldom 
drawn aside to show the meaning of the restless and vociferous 
drama in course of action ; and he enforces upon us truths well 
worth the learning. It is a clever book, a book of vitality, and 
one that is calculated to create a deep and lasting impression.** 

Sussex Daily News. — " There is distinction in " Life*s 
Desert Way.** .... The novel will assuredly be read to its 
last page. . • . Kineton Parkes has achieved much and those 
who had looked for further good work from the author of Love d la 
MgdCf will find no cause for disappointment. . . The charm of 
the writing and the accumulative interest of the story will be ap- 
preciated with something like enthusiasm. Mr. Parkes has the 
knack of always being interesting and his sense of the romantic is 
a happy gift to companion such a quality. 

Sheffield Telegraph. — " A remarkable story. ... there 
is ten times the amount of brain-work in it than there is in the 
average novel.** 

Aberdeen Free Pbess. — "The book is marvellously true to 
life.** 

Sheffield Independent — "A clever novel .... The 
writing is full of culture and vivacity . . . honestly imagined : 
it has life and thought.** 

Western Daily Press. — ** A strong book .... the 
achievement is worthy of much praise. . . . It is capitally 
conceived and the incidents are told with skill and strength. * 

Staffordshire Advertiser. — "The story is racy and clever. 
. . . . The leading characters are drawn with true psycholog- 
ical insight. . . . He'paints the countryside with a niithfulness 
that betokens intimate and loving acquaintance.** 

Madame. — " A fascinating book of which the finest chapter is 
entitled *The Call of Pan,* and reminds us of that wonderful 
chapter in * The Ordeal of Richard Feverel,* which is well known 
to all lovers of George Meredith. — *A Diversion on a Penny 
Whistle.* .... The book is full of liife and character and 
is one of the strongest works of fiction we have seen for lome time." 
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Further Criticisms. 

NKWCASTi.k Chronicle. — "Beresford . . . is a strongly 
drawn and cunvincmf; characttr. The author has had almost 
equal lucces? with his other people, and altogether the story as a 
study of character and temperament is quite noteworthy," 

Manchkstkr Cdl'iiier. — "A clever . . lale of p^cholog- 
ical interest. . . . The dialogae is bright and interesting, and 
many of the minor characters have charm." 

Staitohdshihk Sf.ntimei.. — "The book is a very thoughtful 
and artistic novel. . . . The author describes two widely 

different aspects of life with sliill and understanding 

hir. Kinelon Parkes knows the country in the neighbourhood of 
the Dove and it3 curious tributary the Manifold with a thorough- 
ness which is only bom of a deep and affectionate interest. He is 
equally at home in the world of Bohemia, and we have some 
clever sketches of Chi^lsea Studio-life." 

Pioneer (Allahabad). — " The book ia a notable example of 
consistent and faithful workmanship." 

Thr Lady. — "An extraordinarily fascinating and original 
novel . . . peculiarly able and charming style. The book 
abounds in passages of rare beauty . . betraying keen concep- 
tion of and sympathy with the compleiities of poor humanity and 
the strange influences of nature." 

Hearth and Home.—" Lift's Desert Way, though of an out- 
spoken realism . . . has many qualities of interest, of thought, 
of originality, of obseriation." 



From The Publishers' Circular:— 
A new series of works of fiction is being issued by Messrs. 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Ltd. They are the productions of 
the Moorlands Press at Leek in North Staffordshire, where 
they are printed, issued, and sold by Mr. W. H. Eaton, one 
of the lew couotrv publishers and booksellers now left. The 
initial volume i's "Life's Desert Way," by Mr. Kineton 
Parkes, whose unconventional volume, " Love a la Mode," was 
i.ssued last season. Mr. R. Murray Gilchrist will contribute the 
second volume, his new book having the characteristic title of 
"Good Bye to Market." Both these hooks deal largely with 
the Peak Country', at the south-western extremity of which the 
Moorlands Press has been established for many years. The 
third volume of the series will be by a new writer, a lady, 
known as Irene Burn, whose book l^■ill be called "Generous 
Gods." 
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LOVE A LA MODE: 

A Study in Episodes, by Kineton Parkes. 
(London: Francis Griffiths, 6/-) 

CRITICISMS. 

''A clever, slightly caricatured sketch of a type which 
affords good comedy. — Tribune, 

"There are brilliant things in it." — Morning Leader, 

"They . . were in love, not in the old-fashioned way, 
but a la mode, which means apparently making rather light 
of the whole affair and talking brilliantly in epigrams. — 
Scotsman, 

"Its smart piquant phrases lead one on.** — Aberdeen Free 
Press, 

"Mr. Parkes . . has some insight into the workings of 
human nature. . . He has succeeded so far that his future 
efforts will be watched with interest." — Birmingham Post, 

"A curious book in which the author indulges in flights 
of fancy and epigrams. . . It is to be hoped the author 
will give us another book of equally excellent epigrammatic 
value. — Madame. 

"There is some very clever writing, but it is so monoton- 
ously coruscating that at times one longs for a little dulness 
by way of contrast." — Yorkshire Post. 

"Here we find the penetrating remarks of the scholar 
amidst all the badinage of society small-talk. If the volume 
is amusing, it is educational. It is not of the time-wasting 
order, though time will pass away pleasantly enough in its 
company." — Manchester City News, 

"The book is a chain of psychological pictures linked by 
subtle epigram. . . The author's true talent lies not in 
luridly purple patches, but in the subtle presentation of 
character, in a vein of sarcastic humour that strips disguises. 
. . The book is almost wilfully unexpected in its methods, 
but it interests, it amuses, it awakens thought." — The Pioneer 
(Allahabad). 
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